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Prosperity  Without 
Congestion 

Endless  trains  of  raw  material  and  foods  from  the 
farms,  forests  and  mines  of  the  West  pouring  into 
the  Atlantic  ports  have  produced  inexpressible  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  East.  * 

Not  only  is  the  Central  West  prospering  from  this 
tremendous  production  sold  at  high  prices  but  it  is 
comparatively  free  from  traffic  congestion.  There 
have  been  a  thousand  embargoes  on  east-bound 
traffic  to  one  on  west-bound  freight. 

Focus  your  sales  efforts  on  the  market  where  sales 
are  most  easily  and  most  profitably  made  and  where 
deliveries  are  certain.  Write  for  circular  entitled 
^^Beating  the  Embargo.” 

Wife  ?Irtbtiiac 

(The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper) 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
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That 

Spring 

Rain 


of  new  trade  is  setting  in  strong  all  over 


over  and  New  England  is 


The  winter  is  nearly 

season’s  industrial  earnings  it  has  ever  accumulated 

NOW  is  the  time  for  the  flooding 
of  New  England  with  ORDERS  for 
Spring  Clothes,  Spring  groceries 
and  provisions,  Spring  cold  cures. 

Spring  automobiles.  Spring  seeds. 

Spring  shoes—SPRING  EVERY¬ 
THING  that  has  merit  and  a 
trade  mark. 

So  turn  on  that  trade  spiggot 
NOW  and  let  ’er  go— via  the  tried 
and  proved  channel  employed  by 
successful  national  advertisers— 

That  is  an  advertising  campaign 
in  these 


w*t  , 

Paid  *  2,500  10.000 
Circalatlon  lines  lines 
MASSACHVSBTTS. 

Boston  American  (B)  380,281  .40  .40 

Boston  Advertiser  and 

American  (S)  321,483  .35  .35 

Boston  Globe  (MB)  270,191  .30  .30 

(8)  309,072  .35  .88 

Boston  Herald-Jonrnal  (M)l„,.„,v^  __ 

Boston  Traveler  •»» 

Boston  Post  (M>  521,498  .45  .45 

(9)  352,871  .35  .35 

(B>  48,10.3  .12  .12 

(B>  46,807  .18  .18 

(B)  5,281  .0215  .0172 

(B>  13,227  .054  .0357 

(B>  8,800  .0357  .0207 

(MB)  17,400  .085  .035 

(B)  18,908  1105  .035 

(MBS)  85.404  .08  .06 

(B)  30,188  .06  .045 

Massachnsetts  totals  2,030,180  3,1362  3.0286 

Popnlatlon,  3,605,522. 

RHODB  I9I,AND. 

Pawtncket  Times  (B)  23,208  .05  .04 

Providence  Bulletin  (B)  52,325  .lO  .10 

Providence  Journal  (M*S)  30,825 .075*09.075*09 

Providence  Tribune  (E)  27,500  .06  .06 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter  (B)  9,470  .0356  .0215 

Rhode  Island  totals,  ■  ■  - 

Popnlatlon,  581,215.  142,829  .3206  .2965 

MAIIVB. 

Portland  Express  (B)  22,737  .06  .045 

Portland  Tcleirram  (S)  17,455  .045  .035 

Popnlatlon,  762,787.  -  -  - 

40,192  .105  .080 

VERMONT. 

Barre  Times  (B)  6,972  .017  .0143 

Bnrllnalon  Free  Press  (M)  10,714  .025  .0179 

Popnlatlon,  361,205.  '■ 

17,686  .042  .0322 

CONNECrriCCT. 

Bridgeport  Post-Teleirram(’MGS)85,064  .0850  .06 

Hartford  (Vtnrant  (MS)  21,256  .06  .04 

Hartford  Times  (B)  29,419  .06  .06 

Meriden  Journal  (B)  4,897  .025  .0143 

New  Haven  Tlmes-Leader  (B)  17,695  .045  .035 

New  I.ondon  Day  (B)  9,754  .0285  .02 

Norwicb  Bulletin  (M)  9.286  .04  .02 

Waterbary  Democrat  (B)  6.582  .017  .017 

Oonnectlcnt  totals.  183,903  .3605  .2663 

Popnlatlon,  1,114,756. 


Boston  Record 
Boston  Transcript 
Fltchbnrs  Sentinel 
L.yan  Item 
Lynn  News 

Lowell  Gonrler-Cltlsen 
Salem  News 
SprlnirN^ld  Union 
Worcester  Gasette 
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TF  you  were  to  ask  most  any 
^  intelligent  Philadelphian  how 
to  make  your  advertising  do  you 
the  most  good  in  Philadelphia, 
the  reply  undoubtedly  would  be: 

“Put  it  in 

The  Bulletin” 

The  name  of  The  Bulletin  is  a 
household  word  in  Philadelphia,  and 
its  circulation  reaches  far  beyond 
the  highest  point  ever  attained  by  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Net  paid  daily  average  circulation  for  February: 

401,039  copies 

- 

if 
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PUBUSHERS  CONTEND  THAT  NO  VITAL  WAR  TASK 
SHOULD  BE  FINANCED  THROUGH  DONATIONS 

Newspaper  Makers,  Convinced  of  the  Urgent  Need  for  a  Policy  of  Direct,  Paid  Advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  Government,  Point  Out  Weakness  and  Unfairness  of  Present  Plan— 
Believe  That  All  of  Nation’s  Business,  Including  That  of  Its  Adver¬ 
tising,  Should  Be  Transacted  in  a  Business  Way 


the  presentation  of  the  next  Ldbcrty 
Loan. 

“The  only  difference  now  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy  and  the  newspaper  policy 
that  I  should  like  to  see  adopted  in 
which  the  Government  pays  for  the 
space  is  that  at  the  present  time  the 
loans  are  made  an  advertising  success 
through  the  contributions  of  patriotic 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

“Newspaper  news  columns  will  bristle 
with  news  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  and  all 
through  Government  activities,  whether 
they  advertise  or  not  Sooner  or  later 
we  must  convince  ourselves,  as  well  as 
the  Government,  that  there  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  Influence  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  announcement  in  the 
news  columns  and  one  presented  in  ad¬ 
vertising  type. 

“Yes,  let  the  Government  adopt  a 
straightforward  advertising  policy  and 
charge  the  small  cost  per  dollar  that 
will  be  necessary  to  the  legitimate  place 
in  business;  namely,  advertising  ac¬ 
count.” 


The  editor  and  publisher 
has  received  within  a  fortnight 
scores  of  letters  from  publishers  of 
American  newspapers  sttxmgly  support¬ 
ing  the  advocacy  by  this  journal  of  a 
policy  of  paid  advertising  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  These  letters  refute  the  ab¬ 
surd  notion  that  the  Government  can¬ 
not  deal  with  publLshers  on  a  business 
basis.  They  refute  the  contention  that 
the  newspapers  would  extend  less  gen¬ 
erous  support  to  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
other  Government  campalgrns  through 
the  news  and  editorial  columns  In  the 
event  that  the  plan  of  direct  advertising 
should  be  adopted. 

The  newspaper  makers  of  America 
are  united,  as  they  were  never  before 
united  in  any  other  oause^  in  the  task 
of  winning  the  war.  They  place  that 
consideration  above  all  considerations 
of  policies,  plans,  and  methods.  But 
they  deplore  official  persistence  in  an 
advcrtl.slng  poMcy  which  yields  but  a 
minimum  of  results  for  a  maximum  of 
effort  and  expense.  They  see  in  the 
present  method  a  roundabout  and  cum- 
U'rsome  way  of  ".selling  the  war”  to  the 
.American  people,  and  they  protest 
against  the  policy  of  relying  upon  do¬ 
nations  by  citizens  for  money  with 
which  to  conduct  a  vital  part  of  the 
Government’s  busineas. 

Here  is  a  further  Instalment  of  these 
letters  from  American  publishers: 

E.  A.  Westfall,  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: 

“I  am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of 
the  Government  adopting  a  policy  of 
paid  advertising  for  the  Liberty  Loan. 
It  is  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  newspapers  should  devote 
space  without  charge  for  this  purpose. 
No  manufacturing  concern  that  is 
working  for  the  Government  is  asked  or 
expected  to  turn  over  its  production 
gratia  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  newspapers  should  contribute  their 
space,  which  is  their  production  and 
which  has  a  recognized  standard  value, 
without  charge,  than  that  any  factory 
should  furnish  raw  material,  labor,  and 
a  finished  product,  without  compensa¬ 
tion. 

“As  to  the  rate  for  this  advertising, 

I  believe  that  the  regular  commercial 
rate  should  api^y.  The  newspapers  are 
not  realizing  more  than  a  ftdr  profit, 
and  in  most  oases  not  even  a  fair  profit, 
under  existing,  eondItInnfA  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  carry  the 
advertising  at  a  loss.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  exQBSB'  profiiL  the  newspaper 
should  be  ta.-«xactly  the  same  poerition 
as  the  Qi8Du;(Bgturerv  clothing. 


or  any  other  commodity  used  by  the 
Government 

“The  newspapers,  of  course,  will  de¬ 
vote  a  vast  amount  of  space  In  the  reg¬ 
ular  reading  columns  to  putting  over 
the  next  Liberty  Loan,  just  as  they  did 
in  connection  with  the  others,  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  equally  effective  as 
it  was  before.  But  the  bes^  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Liberty  Loan  Is  to  advertise 
it  and  to  have  the  advertising  contain 
pertinent  facts  and  arguments,  prepared 
by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
its  details,  which  will  sell  It  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  advertising.” 

David  E.  Town,  general  manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post: 

“My  belief  that  the  Government 
should  pay  for  its  advertising  is  so 
strong  that  I  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is 
even  a  debatable  question.  The  people 
who  Insist  that  the  newspapers  should 
donate  their  space  for  the  exploitation 
of  Liberty  bonds  and  for  other  service 
to  the  country  would  not  have  the  nerve 
to  do  so  if  conditions  at  this  time  did 
not  permit  them  to  hide  behind  the 
cloak  of  so-called  patriotism. 

‘The  publishers  of  this  country  have, 
as  a  class,  demonstrated  their  loyalty 
and  exhibited  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  many  of  them  are 
in  harmony  with  my  feelings  that  they 
do  not  care  to  be  whipped  into  line  by 
a  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism  by  those 
who  take  the  position  that  a  newspaper 
has  no  right  to  expect  pay  for  advertis¬ 
ing  it  may  do  for  the  Government.” 

J.  W,  Brown,  business  manager,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  Tribune: 

“Yea,  the  Government  should  pay  for 
its  advertising. 

“The  method  pursued  in  this  city  has 
yielded  only  the  minimum  result  with  a 
maximum  amount  of  energy  expended 
by  all  of  the  newspapers. 

“There  have  been  many  discus.sions 
by  large  manufacturers  and  retailers 
Who  have  been  approached  to  contribute 
to  funds  to  exploit  the  Government’s 
various  enterprises. 

“The  common  argument  advanced  by 
nearly  every  one  Is  that,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  desires  to  move  troops  by  rail¬ 
way,  there  is  no  wasted  energy,  but 
they  promptly  order  their  train  and  pay 
so  much  per  man  for  transportation. 

"A  large  clothing  manufacturer 
thought  it  was  undignified  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  us©  the  method  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  raise  funds  for  advertisinir. 


He  stated  that,  if  the  Government 
wants  uniforms,  they  pay  cash  for 
them,  and  he  docs  not  understand  why 
they  do  not  provide  for  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way, 

“We  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  with  which  to  buy  their  advertising 
space,  that  many  publishers,  if  not  all, 
would  feel  inclined  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  best  of  it  in  the  way  of  rates, 
etc.  This  would  save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  lost  motion  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  and  it  would  have  only  one  effect, 
that  of  creating  a  thorough,  patriotic, 
cooperative  feeling,  and  give  the  ad- 
vertiang  that  touch  of  nationalism  that 
now  seems  to  be  lacking. 

“Publishers’  troubles  and  what  they 
have  to  contend  with  do  not  enter  into 
the  argument  at  all.  The  big  thing  now 
is,  ‘WIN  THE  WAR.’ 

“Nearly  every  war  story  that  the 
Press  has  of  a  news  nature  carries  two 
words,  namely:  ‘Speed  up.’  Yet  the 
campaigns  for  the  sinews  to  conduct 
this  ‘si)eed-up  programme’  is  given  over 
to  sort  of  a  happy-go-lucky  arrange¬ 
ment  ' 

“Finally,  the  Government  should  buy 
its  advertising  from  an  appropriation 
legally  provided  for  it,  and  this  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  should  be  handled  by 
our  Government  in  a  vigorous  manner. 
The  rate  for  this  advertising  should 
be  on  the  same  basis  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  willing  to  buy  any  other 
need  of  the  army  or  navy.” 

J.  D.  Bamum,  publisher,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard: 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  United  States  Government 
ia  purchasing  advertising,  and  in  very 
large  quantltlea  My  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  thousands  of  posters  and 
printed  matter  of  all  kinds  which  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  have  handled  in  connection  with 
the  Liberty  Loans  in  this  district. 

“Do  I  understand  that  all  of  these 
posters  are  given  to  the  Government 
free?  If  not,  if  poster  advertising  is 
paid  for,  then  why  should  not  news¬ 
paper  advertising  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government? 

“The  Interest  that  has  been  created 
in  Government  activities,  such  as  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  and  Red  Cross,  by  advertis¬ 
ing  now  has  resulted  in  such  a  reading 
influence  for  patriotic  advertising  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Government  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  newspapers  upon 


E.  R.  Davenport,  manager,  Rochester 
Times-Union: 


“I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  figure 
out  why  the  Government  is  willing  to 
buy  everything  It  needs  for  carrying  on 
the  war  except  advertising.  The  Times- 
Unlon  is,  of  course,  anxious  to  do  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  promote  the  Liberty 
Loan,  and  various  other  undertakings 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  will  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  devote  a  large 
amount  of  free  space  with  that  object 
iu  mind.  When  it  comes,  however,  to 
display  matter,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  adopt 
the  policy  of  paid  advertising.” 

John  F.  Steinman,  publisher,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer: 

“We  believe  that,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  everything  pertaining  to  th» 
publishing  of  a  newspaper,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  pay  for  its  advertising. 

“Newspapers  have  carried  and  are 
willing  to  carry  the  burden  of  publicity 
which  is  so  essential,  but  we  believe 
that  the  Government  should  buy  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  same  business  basis  as 
other  commodities  are  bought,  and 
should  pay  the  regular  rate. 

“We  understand  that  the  Government 
l.^  compelling  manufacturing  concerns 
that  do  national  advertising  to  figure 
this  advertising  as  a  cost  in  bidding,  and 
that  the  national  advertisers  are  there- 
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fore  reducing  their  advertising.  We  are 
finding  that  our  income  is  being  re¬ 
duced  and  our  expenses  ii^reased.” 

O.  P.  Bassett,  president,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Review : 

“I  am  mo.st  emphatically  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Government  should  buy  its 
advertising  on  the  same  business  basis 
as  it  buys  every  other  commodity.  I 
cannot  .see  any  reason  for  offering  to 
the  Government  a  rate  any  lower  than 
the  best  rate  we  give  to  any  other  ad- 
verti.ser.” 

A.  McNeil,  jr.,  president,  Bridgeport 
Post: 

“I  believe  that  the  Government  should 
buy  advertising  on  the  .same  basis  as 
other  commfHlitie.s.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  in  the  succe.s,sful 
I>roS('cution  of  the  war  are  purcha.slng 
material  and  supplies  from  all  lines  of 
business.  To  my  mind  the  purchase  of 
adverti.sing  space  .should  be  just  as 
much  a  business  as  any  other.  Publish¬ 
ers  of  the  country  are  giving  more,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  to  the  Government 
and  its  department.s,  than  any  other  line 
of  business  and  they  should  receive  a 
just  compensation  for  their  space.” 

E.  P.  Adler,  publisher,  Davenport  (Iowa* 
Times: 

“As  a  strict  business  proposition, 
there  is,  of  cour.se,  no  que.stion  that  the 
Government  should  pay  the  newspapers 
for  display  space  used,  the  .same  as  it 
p.ay.s  every  manufacturer  for  his  com¬ 
modity. 

“As  a  patriotic  proposition,  it,  of 
course,  is  a  very  fine  Ideali.stlc  sentiment 
for  publishers  to  be  willing  to  give  their 
.space  free  to  their  Government  In  time 
of  war,  and  I  would,  personally  feel 
much  more  like  doing  this  if  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  little  bit  higher  consid¬ 
eration  for  our  profession. 

“The  last  Congress  succeeded  in  fast¬ 
ening  on  the  newspapers  an  lncrea.sed 
po.stage  bill  which  practically  places 
the  newspapers  as  the  only  other  line  of 
business  except  munition  making  which 
is  compelled  to  pay  an  extra  war  tax 
over  and  above  the  regular  taxes  assess¬ 
ed  in  the  regular  way.  We  are  politely 
fold  by  Congress  that  we  are  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  a  sub.sidy — which  is  not  true. 
The  Government  makes  a  good  profit 
on  carrying  second-cla.ss  mail  for  news¬ 
papers,  as  the  average  haul  of  all  news¬ 
papers  of  every  kind  is  leas  than  250 
miles. 

“It  is  true  that  the  Government  loses 
money  on  hauling  magaxines  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  but  the  magazines  do  not  get  the 
subsidy.  If  there  is  any  subsidy,  it  is 
given  to  the  people  by  enabling  them 
to  purebase  these  periodicals  at  low 
prices,  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  when  this  new  and  Increased  second- 
cla.ss  postage  rate  goes  into  effect. 

“In  my  judgment,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shotild  adopt  a  paid  advertising 
policy,  they  shotild  pay  the  lowest  com¬ 
mercial  rates  only.  In  fact.  I  believe 
that  every  publisher  will  be  very  glad 
to  extend  to  the  Government  hi?  very 
lowest  commercial  rate,  regardless  of 
amount  of  space  used.  This  we  have 
done  here  for  our  local  organlratlons  on 
liberty  Ixtan  and  Red  Cross  campaigns, 
for  di.splay  space  which  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  in  The  Times,  and  have  paid  for 
by  taking  up  a  collection  among  the 
business  men.” 

Ceo.  R.  ITtter,  piiblisber.  Westerly  (R.  T.l 
Sun: 

"In  our  opinion  there  is  only  one  fair 
way  and  that  is  for  the  Government  to 
handle  newspaper  advertising  ns  they 
do  all  other  forms  of  advertising  in 
which  they  are  spending  thousands  of 
dollars.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  Government  . should- ank^the  news¬ 
papers  to  give  them  space  than  It  is  that 


they  should  a.sk  the  printers  of  the  land 
to  turn  out  millions  of  artistic  posters. 

"In  our  own  ca.se,  the  charge  for  ad¬ 
verti.sing  barely  covers  our  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  we  do  not  think  we 
should  give  any  special  price  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  we  would  be  willing 
to  give  absolutely  our  lowc.st  advertis¬ 
ing  rate. 

"The  plan  of  a.sking  local  manufac¬ 
turers  and  individuals  to  pay  for  full- 
page  or  portion  of  page  ads.  seems  to  us 
very  belittling  to  the  publisher.  It 
means  a.sking  some  one  el.se  to  give  to 
the  Government  that  which  we  our¬ 
selves  refuse  to  give.  There  Is  no  rea- 
.son  why  the  Governme.st  should  not  buy 
their  advertising  as  they  buy  every¬ 
thing  el.sc." 

Milo  W.  Whittaker,  Jackson  (Micb.) 
Patriot: 

"I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Government  should  adopt  a  policy 
of  paid  adverti.sing.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  commercial  rate  should 
be  charged.  With  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  with  many  newspapers,  a  lower 
rate  means  a  loss.” 

Owen  Moon,  jr.,  manager,  Trenton 
Times: 

"We  are  absolutely  committed  to  the 
propo.sition  that  the  Government  should 
pay  a  fair  rate,  and  a  fair  rate  only,  for 
.services  received,  and  we  .strongly  sup¬ 
port  the  doctrine  that  the  Government 
.should  pay  the  usual  commercial  rates 
for  any  and  all  its  advertising.  The 
Government,  of  course,  pays  for  public 
printing,  or  pays  for  the  cost  of  it  in 
its  own  plant,  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ment.s  pay  for  their  printing  costs;  but 
why,  li  such  matter  appears  upon  a 
r.ew.spaiv-r  sheet,  it  should  be  suggested 
that  it  lx*  contributed  is  beyond  our 
point  of  view. 

“We  believe  that  under  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  space  by  Individuals 
and  newspapers  on  previous  liberty 
Ixians  much  waste  has  resulted.  If  the 
Government  would  set  aside  a  certain 
per  cent,  and  have  it  h.andled  by  expert 
agencies  undotibtedly  the  results  would 
be  greater  and  the  waste  less.” 

David  B.  Plum,  general  manager,  the 
Troy  Record: 

"I  certainly'  do  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shotild  adopt  a  policy  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  third  Liberty  Ixian 
or  for  any  other  project  or  idea  that  the 
Government  wi.shes  to  sell  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  and  I  also  believe  the  rate  should 
be  the  regular  commercial  rate.  It 
costs  a  puhli.sher  ju.st  as  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  column  of  space  that  is  u.sed 
by  the  I’nited  State.s  Government  as 
it  does  to  produce  it  for  the  use  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  This  ‘holier-than-thou’ 
position  that  has  been  taken  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox,  Senator  Hitchcock,  and  a  few 
other  publishers  I  have  no  patience 
with  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  tends  to  lessen  greatly  the  real 
worth  and  value  of  advertising  space." 

W.  F.  Mellen,  publisher,  Wilming'on 
(Del.)  Every  Evening: 

"I  have  always  felt  the  Government 
should  buy  advertising  space  on  the 
same  business  basis  it  buys  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  present  policy  of  rely¬ 
ing  upon  private  donations  for  paying 
T^ncle  Sam's  advertising  bills  is  unjust 
and  unbu.sdnesslike.  I  do  not  believe  in 
special  advertising  rates  to  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  or  to  any  one  else.  The  daily 
newspapers  of  .\merica  ■  have  shown 
their  patriotism  to  a  marked  degree 
.since  our  counlry  Itecame  Involved  Jn 
this  world  war.  They  have  given  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  ,of .  advertising 
sp^e  _  Jo  .the  Go.vemment,  which  the 
Government  should  have'  paJd'^  for  *by 


the  .same  reasoning  through  which  it 
pay.?  for  other  commo<litie.s.” 

Prentiss  Bailey,  president,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server: 

“The  question  as  to  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  buy  or  graft  its  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  so  thoroughly  discuss¬ 
ed  that  I  think  I'can  add  nothing  new. 
Practically  all  the  newspapers  want  to 
l>e  i>atriotic,  and  they  are  doing  all  and 
more  than  might  reasonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  them,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  profit  by 
the  experience  of  space  grafters  in  the 
p<ust,  and  learn  that  straight  paid  ad¬ 
verti.sing  is  most  efficient,  from  a  pure¬ 
ly  bu.sines.s  standpoint. 

“Probably  the  principal  reason  why 
file  Government  has  not  adopted  the 
policy  of  paying  for  its  advertising  is 
I>e«iuse  it  feels  it  does  not  want  to  buy 
every  form  of  publicity,  and  no  one 
wishes  to  take  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
ciding  which  forms  might  be  used,  and 
thereby  antagonizing  those  who  are  ap- 
par<  ntly  ignored. 

“Our  one  hig  job  is  to  lick  the  Huns, 
and  we  are  willing  to  contribute  any¬ 
thing  that  will  help  that  job  along. 
They  have  a  diabolical  combination  of 
barbarism  and  efficiency,  but  we  need 
not  go  to  them  to  learn  efficiency,  as 
in  the  matter  of  adverti.sing  we  have 
had  excellent  examples  of  advertising 
efficiency  just  acro.ss  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der.  Why  does  not  the  Government 
profit  by  the  results  of  that  experience, 
where  conditions  are  so  much  like  our 
own?” 

William  H.  Dow,  business  manager, 
Portland  (Me.)  Express: 

“I  believe  the  Government  .should  pay 
for  di.splay  advertising  of  such  things 
as  the  I-iberty  Loan.  The  newspaper, 
however,  should  do  its  part,  and  it 
can  do  so  by  giving  more  or  less  space 
in  its  news  columns  to  the  progress  of 
the  campaign. 

“In  previous  campaign.s,  such  as  the 
Ijiberty  Ix)an,  Red  Cross,  etc.,  we  have 
adopted  the  general  plan  of  treating 
the  campaign  as  a  news  a.s.signment,  and 
reporting  each  day  the  evenfs  of  the 
campaign.  Some  days  we  have  given 
considerable  space,  according  to  what 
was  being  done  that  day.  We  give 
more  space  than  we  would  probably 
give  in  normal  times.  ' 

“We  have  found  this  method  of  han¬ 
dling  these  campaigns  has  been  much 
more  sati.sfaetory  to  the  paper  and  to 
the  committees  than  when,  as  we  did 
at  first,  we  allowed  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittees  to  prepare  the  matter  that  we 
published.  Such  committees,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  understand  news  value.s.  and 
their  tendency  is  to  furnish  matter  of 
a  general  nature,  overlooking  features 
that  can  be  played  up  locally. 

“We  have  in  some  cases  given  more 
or  less  display  reading  on  the  front 
pa.ge,  in  connection  with  the  campaign. 

I  tb.ink  all  the  Portland  papers  treated 
these  campaigns  from  the  news  stand¬ 
point.  The  new.spaper  can  and  should 
make  its  contribution,  and  can  do  it  in 
the  way  I  have  described.  It  .should  not 
be  a.sked  to  contribute  its  display  space. 

“The  newspaper  gets  quite  an  amount 
of  paid  advertising  from  committees  and 
bu.siness  houses,  often  pages  or  half- 
some  of  this  adverti.ing  may  be  taken 
pages,  in  aid  of  these  campaigns.  While 
out  of  the  adverti.ser.s’  regular  space, 

I  tH'lievc  that  on  the  whole  the  new.s¬ 
paper  gains  by  such  advertising. 

“In  these  .times,  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Gomml.S5don  is  urging  new.spapers 
to  economize  in  the  use  of  print  paper, 
in  order  to  conserve  the  supply,  it  Is 
even  more  inconsistent  to  ask  thgt. space 
Ife  given  without  cbm^naation.”  '  •  - 


William  H.  Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.) 

Gazette: 

“Every  editor  in  the  country  who  is 
patriotic  and  earnest  about  winning  this 
war,  is  ready  to  give  his  last  dollar,  if 
need  be,  to  winning  it.  And  this  is  no 
more,  and  no  less  than  the  patriotic 
manufacturer  or  retailer  is  willing  to 
do.  But  the  newspaper  is  asked  not 
only  to  contribute  from  its  cash,  but 
also  from  its  principal  stock-in-trade,  its 
advertising  space;  while  the  double  as- 
se.s.sment  falls  also  upon  the  patriotic 
manufacturer  or  retailer  who  is  asked 
not  only  to  subscribe,  but  also  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  fund  to  pay  the  newspaper 
for  its  goods. 

“Regardle.ss  of  the  willingness  of  some 
generous  people  to  do  this,  it  doesn’t 
seem  that  it  is  quite  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment.  Give  of  his  advertising  space? 
Yes,  readily  and  willingly,  without  hope 
of  recompen.se,  if  the  Government  stands 
in  need!  Yet  it  hardly  seems  equitable 
for  him  to  be  called  upon  for  his  .stock- 
in-trade  by  the  Government  when  the 
steel  man,  the  mill  man,  etc.,  is  paid 
for  his  commodities. 

“So  long  as  the  newspaper  is  as- 
.sessed  a  tax  upon  its  Income;  so  long 
as  it  is  under  an  excess-profits  ruling, 
just  .so  long  will  it  seem  inequitable  to 
call  upon  it  for  contributions  of  its 
stock-in-trade  without  recompense,  or 
by  recompense  through  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  few.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  distinctly  more  equitable  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  were  done  direct  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  least  on  a  basis  of  cost  of 
production  to  the  newspaper. 

“The  press  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  do  its  utmost  towards  winning  the 
war  by  editorial  work,  by  generous  gifts 
from  its  cash  funds,  by  cheerfully  pay¬ 
ing  its  war  taxe.s,  and,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sees  fit  to  continue  the  present 
system,  by  giving  of  its  advertising 
space,  fully  and  freely  to  promoting  ev¬ 
erything  worth  while  to  the  whole  cotm- 
try.  The  war  is  too  big  an  issue  to 
haggle  over.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  must 
give  and  give  until  it  hurts,  no  matter 
in  what  manner,  and  that  we  are  all 
ready  and  willing  to  do.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  the  policy  followed  by 
the  British  and  Canadian  Governments 
was  more  equitable  in  the  long  run, 
and  ought  to  produce  a  larger  measure 

of  SUCCC.SS.” 

F.  A.  Merriam,  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 

Argus: 

“This  subject  is  one  that  I  cannot  dis¬ 
cuss  with  very  much  patience.  It  is  one 
of  those  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
has  only  one  side  to  it.  Needless  to  say, 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  The  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  buy  advertising  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  other  commodities 
are  bought. 

“Just  how  the  various  liberty  loan 
committees  can  expect  the  newspapers 
to  publish  the  matter  which  they  are 
.sending  out,  either  in  the  form  of  plate, 
matrices,  or  patent-inside  matter,  and 
ask  the  publishers  to  print  this  without 
any  compensation  is  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  paying  the  various  plate  companies 
for  the  preparation  and  manufacturing 
of  the  plates  and  matrices.  That  this  is 
a  fact  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  principal 
plate  concerns  only  last  week,  but  he 
was  eager  to  state  that  they  arc  only 
making  a  small  profit  on  It. 

“I  trust  the  Government,  at  an  early 
day,  'will  take  the  position  you  advo- 
■  '  (Concluded  on  page  2®) 
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GOVERNMENTS  PUBLICITY  SERVICE  EAILS  TO 
MEET  REQUIREMENTS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Editors  Anxious  to  Co-operate  by  Using  All  Stories  Which  Have  Real  News  Value,  But 
Bulk  of  Material  Offered  Does  Not  Measure  Up  to  Editorial  Standards— Human 
Interest  Element  Missing — Present  System  Represents  Enormous 
Waste  of  Effort  and  Money — Official  Bulletin  Valuable 


THK  oditors  of  newspapers throuRh- 
ouRht  the  country,  who  receive  ev¬ 
ery  day  a  great  volupie  of  press- 
agency  copy  from  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
merits  and  the  faults  of  this  material. 

These  editors,  asked  by  The  Editor 
AND  PrBii.8HER  to  express  their  views  as 
to  the  value  of  this  copy,  and  as  to 
how  it  might  be  improved,  offer  many 
constructive  .suggestions.  Some  of  these 
are  found  in  the  letters  which  follow: 

(Charles  McD.  Purkette,  nianafiing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"We  receive,  of  cour.se,  a  vast  amount 
of  this  publicity  matter — rather  more 
than  is  good  either  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  pocketbook  or  for  our  economy 
of  time.  Much  of  it  I  find  of  some 
value.  Were  the  publicity  agents  in 
Washington  to  confine  themselves  more 
to  simple,  authoritative,  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  kept  accurately  up  to  date, 
they  would  be  doing  themselve.s,  the 
Government,  and  the  newspapers  a  ser¬ 
vice.  A  large  part  of  the  educative 
puli’icity  in  Washington,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  particular, 
is  helpful — more,  of  cour.se,  to’  the  news¬ 
papers  of  smaller  towns  than  to  the 
metropolitan  papers. 

“In  general,  I  find  a  regrettable  lack 
of  simplicity  and  brevity  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  matter  from  Washington.  Some 
happy  day  we  .shall  have  all  per.sons 
who  send  matter  to  the  newspapers 
<‘ducated  to  the  point  where  they  will 
I>ut  in  clear  print  at  the  top  the  plain 
facts  of  the  story  they  send  in — such 
.simple  bits  of  information  as  who, 
where,  whence,  and  why,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  when. 

“The  Official  Tlulletin  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information  is,  of  course, 
an  excellent  thing  for  our  information. 
The  editor  who  is  not  keeping  this  on 
file  for  the  record  it  contains  is  very 
short.sighted  indeed." 

John  E.  Cullen,  managing  editor.  New 
York  Evening  Mail : 

“The  policy  of  the  agencies  which 
.send  out  publicity  for  the  Government 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  newspapers  are  unable  to  fill  their 
column.s,  and  are  anxious  to  get  any 
kind  and  any  length  articles  to  enable 
them  to  go  to  pre.ss. 

“Of  course,  this  ancient  theory  has 
long  ago  been  disproved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  publicity  .sent  out  by  some 
of  the  Government  agencies  makes  it 
difficwlt  for  the  papers  to  cooperate  with 
.some  of  the  activities  of  governmental 
bureaus.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  no  one  agency  in  Wa.shington 
which  attempts  to  organize  all  of  the 
Government  publicity  and  .send  it  out 
in  .some  form  that  will  meet  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reiiulrements  of  newspaper-mak¬ 
ing. 

"The  •  gtull  Is  usually  "■vciy  lengthy, 


and  more  or  less  uninteresting  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  news  value. 

“We  find  that  the  best  way  to  get  into 
the  paper  enthusiastic  and  intelligept 
.stuff  on  the  Government’s  activities  is 
to  as.sign  a  man  on  our  staff  to  work 
the  .story  and  put  in  what  he  writes." 

Edgar  B.  Piper,  managing  editor,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian: 

“The  Oregonian  does  not  use  a  great 
deal  of  the  franked  publicity  matter 
sent  out  by  the  various  bureaus  and 
committees  at  Wa.shingd;on  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  amount  received.  We  find 
an  occasional  article  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  available,  and 
that  Committee’s  official  bulletin  is 
found  serviceable  as  reference  material. 
I  have  noticed  occasional  duplications. 
One  that  particularly  attracted  my  no¬ 
tice  was  an  article  sent  out  by  the  Food 
Administration  and  received  by  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  a  week  or  ten  days  after  we 
had  commented  editorially  on  the  facts 
therein  contained,  which  we  found  in  the 
Official  bulletin. 

“The  name  of  the  Oregonian  also 
seems  to  be  duplicated  on  the  list  of 
two  or  three  bureaus,  with  the  result 
that  we  get  more  than  one  copy  of  the 
.same  article.  The  unavailability  of  much 
of  the  Government’s  publicity  material 
in  the  Oregonian’s  case  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  maintain  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Washington  who  is  in- 
formc'd  of  all  our  particular  needs  and 
frequently  sends  us  original  articles  on 
matters  covered  by  public  pre.ss  agents.” 

From  Editorial  Department,  Detroit 
News: 

“The  Detroit  News  publi.shes  as  a 
part  of  its  Sunday  edition  a  three  page 
.section  carrying  a  departmental  head¬ 
ing,  “The  World  at  War."  which  indi¬ 
cates  its  contents.  In  addition  it  has 
another  page  headed,  “In  the  Training 
Camp.s.”  These  parts  of  the  paper  use 
.some  thirty-two  column.s  of  war  ma¬ 
terial  weekly,  not  usually  breaking 
new.s,  but  feature  .and  time  stories, 
which  for  lack  of  space  connot  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  daily.  The  material  for 
the.se  pages  comprises  articles  released 
for  Sunday  publication  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press,  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  Chicago  Daily  News 
cable  service,  offerings  of  various  syn- 
dicate.s,  suitable  matter  which  can  be 
reprinted  with  credit  from  foreign  and 
domestic  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  material  .sent  out  by  the  publicity 
divisions  of  the  numerous  bureaus,  etc., 
in  Washington. 

“The  mails  bring  in  enough  govern¬ 
ment  publicity  to  make  up  the  section 
easily  if  all  of  it  were  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  we  try  to  maintain.  The  fact  that 
it  is  not  up  this  standard  probably  is 
not  in  the  method  of  handling  so  much 
as  in  BuhjecI  matter.  Our  .selection 
must  be  on  a  comparative  basis,  and 
the  government  offerings  frequently 
suffer  In  competition  with  available 


material  from  so  jnany  other  well  or¬ 
ganized  sources. 

“Numerous  brief  ♦realises  reach  us 
under  such  titles  as  ’Why  We  Went  to 
War,’  ‘The  Citizens’  Duty,’  etc.,  and 
are  promptly  consigned  to  the  waste 
basket  under  the  impression  that  the 
time  for  academic  discussions  is  past. 

CREEL  CO.M.MITTEE’S  MATERIAL  BEST. 

In  general,  material  from  the  Creel 
committee  has  the  best  luck  with  us 
because  it  deals  with  subjects  in  which 
we  believe  the  public  is  most  interested. 
This  week  we  have  featured  a  story 
from  this  committee  on  the  training 
of  soldiers  in  the  use  of  gas  masks. 
The  story  was  timely,  coming  when 
the  daily  dispatches  were  reporting 
deaths  from  German  gas  attacks.  It 
seldom  is  found  necessary  to  rewrite 
this  material  but  judicious  trimming 
frequently  adds  snap.  The  suggestion 
is  ventured  that  photographs  from  this 
committee  would  be  rnore  valuable  if 
descriptive  lines  were  carried  on  the 
back  of  each  print  or  attached  there¬ 
to  after  the  fashion  of  the  other  pic¬ 
torial  services. 

“Summing  up:  Little  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  publicity  other  than  that  of  the 
'Committee  on  Public  Information  is 
used;  much  that  it  offers  is  not  used 
because  it  is  simple  propaganda  with¬ 
out  an  especial  point  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  We  are  not  prejudiced 
against  propaganda  if  it  carries  what 
might  be  termed  ‘the  germ  of  a  story,’ 
but  mere  propaganda  cannot  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  compete  succes.sfully  with  good 
material  *the  news  as.soclations  are  sup¬ 
plying. 

“We  would  like  to  have  something 
more  gripping  than  ’booster’  articles. 
There  should  be  the  best  incidental 
boosting  stuff  in  the  world  in  actual 
accounts  of  what  the  army  and  navy 
are  doing,  and  this  type  of  stories  has 
been  noticeably  lacking. 

"It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
various  bureaus  are  doing  heroic  and 
very  nece.ssary  work,  but  the  public, 
the  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintan¬ 
ces  of  the  men  In  land  and  sea  service 
are  Interested  more  vitally  in  what  Is 
happening  to  the  men  and  what  con¬ 
ditions  are  surrounding  them.” 

Scott  C.  Bone,  editor,  Seattle  Post-Tn- 
tellifienrer: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  to  do,  not  merely  its  bit, 
but  its  very  best  to  help  Uncle  Sam 
In  his  successful  presecution  of  the  war. 
It  gives  space  in  its  news  and  editor¬ 
ial  columns  freely  toward  that  end. 
It  cannot,  however,  undertake  to  han¬ 
dle  or  even  give  attention  to  all  the 
publicity  matter  received  through  gov¬ 
ernmental  channel.s.  This  new.spaper 
office,  in  common  with  every  other 
newspaper  office  in  the  land,  is  swamped 
with  war  material  coming  through 
governmental  or  semi-governmental 
channels. 

"There  certainly  should  be  greater  co¬ 
ordination  In  handling  and  printing  of 


such  matter.  An  editor-in-chief  at 
headquarters,  with  paramount  authori¬ 
ty,  should  be  able  to  curtail  this  out¬ 
put  and  put  it  in  more  available  order 
for  use,  thus  insuring  its  greater  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  publicity  service.  The  waste  of  pa¬ 
per  incident  to  the  many  propagandas 
now  going  on,  and  in  Instances  dupli¬ 
cating  each  other  and  overlapping,  is 
something  appalling. 

"Every  American  newspaper  wants  to 
help  the  Government  and  is  helping 
with  all  its  might,  but  could  undoubt¬ 
edly  help  more  effectively  with  an  Im¬ 
proved  publicity  system  at  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Grove  Patterson,  managing  editor,  the 
Toledo  Blade: 

“While  the  Blade,  in  common  with 
all  other  newspaper.^,  receives  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  publicity  from  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in  Washington,  we  use 
very  little,  except  that  which  relates  to 
the  conservation  of  food.  We  do  use 
considerable  of  the  conservation  stuff, 
and  have  in  the  past,  especially  menus 
and  short  articles  about  food. 

“The  long  articles  relating  to  ship¬ 
building  and  other  Government  work 
are  usually  released  for  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  or  are  more  suitable  for  Sunday 
publications.  As  we  have  neither  a 
morning  or  Sunday,  we  do  not  use  them. 

“We  find  the  material  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  gardens  also  of 
value,  and  u.se  perhaps  half  that  Is  sent 
out.” 

E.  R.  ColIin.s,  managing  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Herald: 

“The  publicity  sent  us  from  Govern¬ 
ment  .sources  is  not  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  handled  in  the  form  in  which 
it  reaches  us — in  the  majority  of  ca.se.s. 
We  find  it  to  be  dryly  and  uninterest¬ 
edly  handled,  and  in  nearly  every  In- 
.stance  it  must  be  rewritten  before  it 
can  be  placed  in  our  columns.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  achieve  far  greater  re¬ 
sults  from  its  publicity  efforts  if  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  men  were  placed  in 
charge  and  If  the  Information  which  it 
is  dt.slrod  to  purvey  could  be  sent  to 
the  newspapers  in  a  humanized  form 
which  would  make  it  of  interest — which 
would  make  people  want  to  read  it  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  doing  so  from  a  sense 
of  duty. 

“I  find,  through  long  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  public  will  not  read 
dry  facts  uninterestingly  stated.  Even 
a  scn.se  of  duty  will  not  compel  them  to. 
Yet  there  is  hardly  any  matter  which 
the  Government  could  wish  to  present 
that  could  not  be  put  in  a  form  which 
would  make  it  attractive — if  practical 
newspaper  people  had  it  In  charge.  Di¬ 
recting  a  publicity  campaign  requires 
a  .specialized  Intelligence,  ju.st  as  direct¬ 
ing  an  army  or  managing  a  Liberty 
I»an  drive.  The  Government’s  idea — in 
my  humble  opinion — ought  not  to  be 
’give  the  press  what  we  want  it  to 
(Concluded  on  page  86) 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


G.  J.  PALMER. 


IN  Augrust  of  ■4hls  year  G.  J.  Palmer,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Houston  Po.st,  will  round  out  his  thirtieth  year  as  a  newspaper  maker.  In 
the  three  decade.s,  during  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  a  real  factor  in  Texas 
journalism  and  civic  life,  he  has  been  continuously  connected  with  the  Houston 
Post. 

He  joined  the  Post  in  1888.  three  years  after  the  founding  of  the  paper  by 
J.  L.  Wat.son,  a  pioneer  of  modern  and  progressive  newspaper  making  in  Texas. 
When  Mr.  Palmer  was  twenty-five  years  old  Mr.  Watson  appointed  him  business 
manager.  Mr.  Watson  died  in  1897,  leaving  the  controlling  ownership  of  the  Post 
in  trust  to  his  son,  Roy  O.  Watson,  and  making  Mr.  Palmer  a  trustee  of  the  estate. 

The  death  of  J.  I.,.  Watson  placed  the  burden  of  management  of  the  paper 
upon  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  .steady  progress  made  year  after  year  fully  attested  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  When,  at  the  expiration  of  the  trust — a  tittle  more  than  a 
year  ago — the  property  was  turned  over  to  Roy  G.  Watson,  Mr,  Palmer  was  re¬ 
tained  with  the  .same  authority  as  before. 

G.  .T.  Palmer  is  “a  born  business  man,”  and  would  have  won  his  laurels  in 
any  other  line  of  business  through  the  same  qualities  of  sanity  and  energy  which 
have  carried  him  to  his  goal  in  new.spaper  making.  He  has  always  conceived  the 
new.spaper  as  a  high-class  busine.ss  enterprise,  serving  the  whole  public  impar¬ 
tially,  and  as  fully  subject  to  sound  business  policies  and  methods  as  a  bank 
or  commercial  house.  He  has  developed  the  Post,  and  sold  its  advertising  space 
on  that  basis.  He  has  always  been  conservative — but  his  conservatism  has  not 
meant  stand-patism.  He  is  aggressive,  a  hard  worker,  and  always  faces  forward. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  long  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  negotiates  arbitration  agreements  with  the 
printing  trades.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.  N. 
P.  A.  almost  continuously  .since  its  organization.  Having  covered  the  national 
advertising  field  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  is  personally  known  to  about 
every  adverti.ser  and  agency  man  in  the  country. 

For  several  years  he  has  been  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Interstate 
Inland  Waterway  League  of  Texas  and  Ijoui^ana,  an  organization  working  to 
secure  a  land-locked  canal  along  the  coast  of  these  two  States  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Rio  Grande — a  large  part  of  which  project  has  already  been  realized.  He 
is  for  Houston  and  Texa.s.  fir.st  and  la.st— for  the  commercial.  Industrial,  and  social 
progre.ss  of  the  great  State  in  which  he  lives. _ 

News  Print  Mill  Closes 


MOREPAPERCONSUMED 
THAN  PRODUCED 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Makes  Pa¬ 
triotic  Appeal  to  Publishers  to 
Eliminate  All  Waste  and  to  Re- 
duro  Size  of  Their  Publications. 

(fifeciot  to  The  Editoe  and  Pcblisheb.) 

Washinoton,  March  21. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to-day  issued  tables 
showing  the  circulation  and  advertising 
statistics  of  publi.shers  using  news  print 
and  Ijook  paper  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  figures  indicate  a  slight  increa.se 
in  the  returns  and  free  copies  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  over  the  preceding 
month.  There  was  also  a  noticeable  In- 
crea.se  in  the  returns  of  weekly  period- 
ical.s,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  religious  weekies  have 
been  .separated  from  the  others  for  the 
fir.st  time  in  this  report.  Daily  news- 
I>apers  showed  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
average  number  of  printed  pages,  while 
Sunday  new.spapers  showed  some  in¬ 
crease.  The  magazines  and  periodicals 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  size 
over  the  preceding  month. 

The  largest  percentage  of  returns 
noted  among  the  daily  newspapers  was 
atxiut  26  per  cent.,  and  the  largest  per 
cent,  of  free  copies  was  about  3.5  per 
cent.  One  monthly  magazine  showed 
returns  of  46  per  cent.,  two  showed  re¬ 
turns  of  24  per  cent,,  and  several  show¬ 
ed  returns  of  about  15  per  cent.  One 
weekly  publication  showed  returns  of 
ovjr  20  per  cent.,  and  two  others  .show¬ 
ed  returns  of  about  15  per  cent.  One 
weekly  farm  publication  showed  free 
copies  amounting  to  16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  printed,  and  one  monthly 
magazine  showed  free  copies  amounting 
to  about  10  per  cent. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  show  that  the  consumption  of 
news  print  and  book  paper  has  exceed¬ 
ed  the  production  for  some  weeks. 

“This,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of 
relieving  the  railroads  of  all  unneces¬ 
sary  trafiSc  and  conserving  coal  wbere- 
ever  possible,  makes  it  the  patriotic 
duty  of  all  publishers  to  eliminate 
wastes  and  reduce  the  size  of  their, 
publication,”  concludes  the  comment  on 
the  statistics. 

The  report  covers  statistics  from  565 
daily  publications  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  20,453,739.  Of  this  total  num¬ 
ber  1.5  per  cent,  total  copies  returned 
were  reported;  total  unpaid  and  ser¬ 
vice  copies,  2  per  cent.;  total  “overs,” 
.8  per  cent.;  total  copies  to  subscribers 
in  arrears  three  months  or  over,  .9  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  pages  in 
each  publication  was  11.71.  The  figures 
showed  that  56.3  per  cent  space  was 
given  to  news — clas.sed  as  “reading  mat¬ 
ter” — and  48.7  to  advertising. 

The  average  number  of  pages  of  the 
Sunday  publications  reporting  was  34.23. 
The  Sunday  papers  devoted  60.9  per 
cent,  to  news  and  39.1  to  advertising. 

The  publishers  reporting  represent 
consumers  of  about  89,218  tons  of  news 
print. 


OTIS  MILLS  SHUT  DOWN 


Only  Temporary — Will  Resume  Soon, 
Says  Pres.  Dodge,  of  International. 

The  Otis  Mills,  a  part  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company’s  system,  locat¬ 
ed  at  Chisholm,  Me.,  have  been  entirely 
shut  down.  President  Dodge  says  the 
closure  is  for  a  brief  period  only,  and 
was  brought  about  by  reasons  which  he 
did  not  care  to  dlscusa 


May  Abolish  Daily  Casualty  Lists 

Washinotov,  March  15. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  casualty  list  soon  will  be  l.ssued 
only  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  then 
with  addre.ssfps  of  the  men.  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Crowell  is  known  to  fa¬ 
vor  that  plan.  He  and  €}en.  March  will 
con.sult  soon  over  President  Wilson’s 
augge.stions  as  to  changing  the  daily 
system  of  names  without  addre.sses. 


Ad  Clubs  Invite  Wilson 

Washington,  March  20. — President 
Wilson  to-day  received  from  Senator 
Phelan,  of  California,  on  engro.ssed  In¬ 
vitation  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  in  San  Francisco  July  7  to 
11. 


LiVEiRMORH  Falts,  Me.,  March  17. — On 
account  of  lack  of  oil  for  fuel,  part  of 
the  plant  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  here  was  closed  to-day  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  throwing  300  em¬ 
ployees  out  of  work.  Ten  machines  of 
the  news  print  department  and  the  sul¬ 
phite  plant  were  shut  down.  The 
ground-wood  plants,  run  by  water-pow¬ 
er,  are  not  affected. 


Asks  Press  toHelp 

Washington,  March  21. — Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  to-day  asked  736  daily 
newspapers  to  aid  the  farm  labor  mobili¬ 
zation  by  acting  as  branch  offices.  The 
papers  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


PAPER  PRODUCTION 
SHOWS  DECLINE 


During  First  Half  of  February  Loss  in 
News  Print  Manufacture  Totalled 
Nearly  1,000  Tons  a  Year — Mill 
Stocks  Show  Decline. 


(Special  to  The  Editoe  and  Pdblisbeb.) 

Washington,  March  19. — Reports  to 
the  Federal  Trade  CommisMon  from 
thirty-five  domestic  companies  operating 
fifty-eight  news  print  mills  show  that 
during  the  first  half  of  February  there 
was  a  loss  of  production  of  about  1,000 
tons  a  day,  but  during  the  last  half  of 
the  month  a  noticeable  Improvement  oc¬ 
curred.  Mill  stocks  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  decline  during  the  month.  Stocks 
on  hand  at  delivery  points  at  the  end  of 
the  end  of  the  month  amounted  to  2,673 
ton.s,  as  compared  with  3,056  tons  at 
the  end  of  January. 

The  production  of  news  print  was  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed  during  Ifebruary  by 
lack  of  fuel,  order  of  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  car  shortage,  etc.  Several  mills  at 
Niagara  Falls  have  ceased  operations 
so  that  the  Government  can  use  the 
power  for  other  purposes. 

The  production  figures  from  January 
1  to  March  3,  1918,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Indicate 
a  loss  of  production  in  the  first  iv/o 
months  of  1918  of  29,841  tons,  as  com 
pared  with  the  production  fOr  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1917. 

Reports  from  262  jobbers  showed  a 
small  decline  in  .stocks  of  both  roll  and 
sheet  news  during  the  month. 

Monthly  reports  from  590  newspaper 
publishing  concerns  show  a  considerable 
decline  in  publishers’  stocks,  but  a  large 
tonnage  in  transit. 

Imports  of  news  print  from  Canada 
were  6,600  tons  less  in  January  of  1918 
than  in  January,  1917.  This  shrinkage 
was  partly  offset  by  imports  from  New  ¬ 
foundland.  Exports  of  news  print  paper 
in  January  were  considerably  less  than 
for  the  four  months  preceding,  but  .still 
in  excess  of  the  exports  for  January, 
1917.  Imports  of  ground  wood  pulp  from 
Canada  for  January  were  less  than  half 
the  normal. 

Only  a  few  small  contracts  for  news 
print  paper  were  made  during  the  month 
of  February,  and  most  of  these  were  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Prices  ranged  from 
$3  or  less  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds  f.  o. 
b.  mill.  Current  prices  for  roll  news 
In  car  lots  ranged  from  $2.90  to  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  at  the  mill,  and  current 
prices  for  sheet  news  in  car  lots  ranged 
from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per  100  pounds. 


DEMAND  HIGHER  WAGES 


International  Paper  Makers  Want  More 
Money  and  Shorter  Hours. 

The  International  Paper  Company  as 
well  as  other  paper  manufacturing  com- 
panics  will  .soon  have  to  contend  with 
lncrea.sed  wage  demands  from  their 
employees.  Wage  increases  ranging 
from  16  to  22  per  cent,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  are 
being  asked  by  International  Paper  em¬ 
ployees.  A  two-year  agreement,  sign¬ 
ed  May  1,  1916,  between  the  employees 
and  the  company  terminates  May  1 
next. 

The  International  Paper  Company  ob¬ 
jects  particularly  to  a  demand  by  the 
union  to  control  plant  foremen.  Union 
officials  seek  to  force  the  company  to 
augment  their  .staff  of  foremen  200  per 
cent. 


Do  your  all  to  help  win  the  war. 
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DRASTIC  MEASURES  PROPOSED  BY  A.  N.  P.  A. 
DIRECTORS  TO  CUT  PAPER  CONSUMPTION 

Would  Abolish  Returns,  Free  Exchanges,  Copies  to  Advertisers,  Samples,  Buying  Back 
From  Agents,  Wipe  Out  One-cent  Newspapers  and  Possibly  Regulate  Advertising 
and  News  Volume — May  Agitate  to  Lessen  Size  of  Sunday  Issues — Fear 
Action  by  Fuel  Administration  Unless  Publishers  Stop  Wastage 


WHAT  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  action  ever  taken  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  is  to-day  being  suggested 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  that  body. 

It  will  affect  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  and  should  result  in  a  saving 
of  news  print  paper  variously  estimated 
at  from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  which,  com¬ 
puted  on  an  estimated  total  annual 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
1,800,000  tons,  would  amount  to  from 
90,000  to  360,000  tons  per  year. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  held  in  the 
Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  hurt.  Wed- 
ne.sday,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  unanimously,  after  more  than 
five  hours  of  debate: 

DISCONTINUH  WASTEFl’I.  PRACnCES. 

Whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  evidence  was 
presented  to  show  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  pressing  need  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  con.servation  of  print  paper,  l)oth 
in  the  pre.sent  and  future  interest  of 
the  publi.shers  and  of  the  Government 
with  its  increasing  demands  for  coal 
and  transportation  facilities  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Therefore,  the  board  calls  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  the  necessity  of  extending  the  eco¬ 
nomies  that  have  been  repeatedly 
urged. 

Under  war  conditions  the  board  re¬ 
gards  the  practices  referred  to  Ijelow  a-s 
particularly  wasteful. 

RBTUBNS  OF  FREE  COPIES. 

The  board  recommends  to  meml)ers 
of  the  Association  the  complete  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  acceptance  of  the  return  of 
unsold  copies;  of  the  use  of  all  samples 
or  free  promotion  copies;  of  free  copies 
to  anybody  except  for  ottice-working 
copies,  or  where  required  by  statute  law 
in  the  case  of  official  adverti.sing;  of 
free  copies  to  adverO.sers,  except  not 
more  than  one  copy  for  checking  pur¬ 
poses;  of  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  copies 
on  news  dealers  (1.  e.,  compelling  them 
to  buy  more  copies  than  they  can  legiti¬ 
mately  sell  in  order  to  hold  certain  ter¬ 
ritory)  ;  of  the  buying  back  of  papers 
at  either  wholesale  or  retail  selling  price 
from  dealers  or  a.gents,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  preferential  representation ;  of  the 
payment  of  .sulaiies  or  commission  to 
agents  or  dealers  for  the  purpo.se  of  .se¬ 
curing  the  equivalent  of  return  privi¬ 
leges,  and  wc  recommend  the  complete 
elimin.atlon  of  all  free  exchanges. 

FREE  PUBLICITT. 

Tile  board  of  directors  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  members  to  the  Post  Office 
law,  which  in  effect  provides  that  no 
free  reading  matter  shall  be  printed 
which  would  not  be  used  if  no  advertis¬ 
ing  were  involved. 

The  board  regards  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  at  a  retail  price  of  one  cent  as 
unwarranted  under  present  war  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  board  calls  attention  to  the  Post 
Office  lYepartmeat  regulations  regard¬ 


ing  the  continuance  of  subscriptions  be¬ 
yond  the  period  for  w’hich  payment  ha.s 
been  made,  and  regards  this  condition  as 
tending  to  a  weiste  of  print  paper. 

Voted  that  this  unanimous  expression 
of  the  board’s  views  be  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  withf  iit  de¬ 
lay,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  action. 

MR.  GI.AS8  CALLS  DIRECTORS  TOGETHER. 

Last  week  a  well-defined  report  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  "was  about  to 
issue  a  drastic  order  limiting  the  size 
of  newspapers  and  their  consumption 
of  news  print  came  to  the  attention  of 
Frank  P.  Glass,  chairman  of  the  Paper 
Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  was 
then  in  Washington.  The  report  also 
intimated  that  the  Fuel  .Administration 
would  arbitrarily  curtail  the  volume  of 
news  print  produced  by  the  various 
mills  in  this  country.  Mr.  Glass  at  once 
got  into  touch  with  other  members  of 
the  iKKird  of  directors  and  called  a 
meeting  of  that  body  for  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Waflhington,  to  be  held  at  two 
o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon  last. 

Meantime,  feeling  that  there  .should 
be  something  concrete  in  hand  to  lay 
before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Glass,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Po.st,  a  member 
of  the  Paper  Committee  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.,  and  A.  G.  McIntyre,  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Paper  Committee,  on 
Tuesday  vi.sited  P.  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
of  the  Con.servation  Committee  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Mr.  Noyes  told 
them  frankly  there  might  be  a  need  for 
conserving  news  print  and  for  limiting 
the  supply  from  the  mills,  but  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  preferred  that  the 
publishers  should  take  the  initiative  by 
evolving  a  plan  by  which  less  paper 
.should  be  used  by  the  newspapers. 

The  subject  had  been  di.scussed  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  Paper  Committee,  and 
so  Mr.  Glass  and  his  a.ssociates  were 
able  to  lay  before  Mr.  Noyes  tentative 
.suggestions  which,  if  followed,  would 
result  in  a  material  lessening  of  the 
news  print  consumption.  Substantally, 
the  suggrestions  were  the  same  as  tho.se 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  in 
their  meeting  Wednesday. 

THOSE  PRESENT. 

When  the  meeting  convened  there 
were  pre.sent  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  president  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.;  Frank  P.  Glass,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  News;  Ed¬ 
ward  Payson  Call,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Hilton  U. 
Brown,  Indianapolis  News;  Jason  Rog¬ 
ers,  New  York  Globe,  and  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  jr.,  Boston  Globe,  all  members 
of  the  Ifoard  of  directors.  In  addition, 
there  were  George  McAneny,  New 
York  Times;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  A.  G.  McIntyre,  and  L.  B. 
Palmer,  secretary  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  sen.se  of  the  meeting  having  been 
expressed  in  a  debate  that  lasted  for 
five  hours,  the  following  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  place  the  decision  in 
concrete  form:  Messra  Brown,  Taylor, 


and  Jason  Rogera  The  suggestions  were 
then  sent  on  to  New  York,  where  they 
were  .set  up  in  type,  and  are  now  being 
sent  to  every  memlier  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  directors  that  they  be  adopted  by 
every  publisher. 

Beyond  that,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
conservation  of  paper  other  than  news 
print  .should  be  practiced.  The  paper 
committee,  therefore,  w'as  Instructed  to 
agitate  for  saving  by  either  cutting 
down  or  entirely  abolishing  the  use  of 
paper  drinking  cups  and  napkins,  and 
by  a  dimini.'rtied  use  of  paper  for  wrap¬ 
ping  parcels. 

WOfLD  BAN  RCTl’RN  PRIVILEGES. 

It  is  contended  that  absolute  stoppage 
of  the  return  privilege  will  go  a  long 
way  in  limiting  the  consumption  of 
news  print.  While  many  newspapers 
have,  at  least  theoretically,  ceased  this 
practice,  it  is  well  known  that  returns 
are  still  arranged  for  by  indirection. 
Since  simple  dealers  may  not  make  re¬ 
turns,  not  a  few  papers  have  placed  a 
large  number  of  them  upon  regular  pay¬ 
ment,  50  cents  a  week,  for  example,  as 
representatives  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  The  sum  is  nominal  and  rarely 
calls  for  cash  payment,  since  the  re¬ 
turns  eats  it  up,  but  it  is  a  means  for 
evading  the  provision  agreed  upon  in 
communities  that  no  returns  shall  be 
accepted  from  dealers.  Under  the  new 
recommendation.s,  there  would  be  no  re¬ 
turns  upon  a  pretext,  thus  limiting  the 
use  of  news  print  to  actual  and  bona-fide 
sales. 

At ‘the  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  the  opinion  was  practically 
unanimous  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  eliminate  entirely  the  sending  of  free 
copies  to  advertisers,  but  it  was  also 
agreed  that  a  very  large  number  were 
now  being  sent  out  where  comparatively 
few  would  be  sufficient  to  seive  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  elimination  of  the  one-cent  news¬ 
paper  occupied  a  consideraule  part  of 
the  time  of  the  meeting.  The  time  has 
passed,  it  was  argued,  when  papers 
should  practically  be  given  away,  as 
they  are  when  but  one  cent  is  charged 
for  them,  and  that  war  conditions  de¬ 
mand  that  the  two*cent  price  prevail. 
This  is  not  only  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper, 
but  also,  and  primarily  in  the  minds  of 
the  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
because  the  manufacturing  conditions 
of  the  country  demand  that  supplies  be 
limited  to  the  actual  cash  demand  for 
commodities. 

WOULD  LIMIT  SUNDAY  PAPERS. 

While  the  meeting  did  not  take  any 
officiitl  action  towards  limiting  the  size 
of  Sunday  newspapers,  the  board  of 
directors  will  urge  local  associations  to 
get  together  and  devise  plans  to  that 
end.  In  some  cases,  it  is  urged,  the 
comic  supplements  could  be  omitted  al¬ 
together,  while  in  others  the  magazine 
supplements  could  be  dropped.  Besides 


this,  basing  the  size  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  upon  the  quantity  of  advertising 
carried,  many  pages  could  be  cut  oft, 
with  a  consequent  saving  of  news  print 
paper. 

This  matter  of  interregrulating  news 
and  advertising  on  a  proportionate 
basis,  in  the  case  of  dailies  and  weeklies, 
as  well  as  of  Sundays,  was  given  long 
consideration.  Various  suggestions  were 
made,  but  there  were  so  many  objections 
raised  to  each  one  that  the  question  was 
left  for  further  consideration.  It  will 
probably  be  taken  up  at  the  national 
convention,  when  the  whole  lubject  will 
be  discussed  in  full  conference. 

Furnished  with  the  findings  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Messrs.  Call,  Hope- 
well  L.  Rogers,  Brown,  Glass,  and  Ba’^er 
called  upon  P.  B.  Noyes  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  and  laid  them  before  him.  Mr. 
Noyes  expressed  himself  as  gratified  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  publishers,  and 
their  apparent  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  Administration  in  its  desire  to 
limit  the  news  print  output.  The  com¬ 
mittee  left  the  Fuel  Administration 
building  satisfied  that  if  the  publishers 
of  the  country  did  not  themselves  see 
the  necessity  for  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  even  adding  to  them  whe%- 
ever  possible,  the  I^uel  Administration 
would  issue  a  positive  order  compelling 
them  to  conform  to  these  or  even  to 
more  drastic  conditions.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  taken  under  advisement,  and 
the  Fuel  Administration  will  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  upon  it. 

OBJECT  LESSON  GIVEN  MR.  NOYES. 

Prior  to  the  fheeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Jason  Rogers,  with  the 
thought  in  mind  to  convince  Mr.  Noyes 
that  the  suggestions  made  to  him  on 
Tuesday  would  really  be  effective  in 
stopping  news  print  wastage,  called  at 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  showed 
him  that  the  New  York  Globe,  by  prac¬ 
ticing  rigid  economy,  had  used  only 
7.900  tons  of  paper  during  1917,  as 
against  9,800  tons  In  1916,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  sold  11,000  copies  more 
a  day.  And  in  addition  to  the  plan  al¬ 
ready  submitted,  Mr.  Rogers  urged  upon 
Mr.  Noyes  the  following  for  his  con¬ 
sideration: 

For  one-cent  newspapers:  6  pages 
reading,  2  pages  advertising. 

For  two-cent  newspapers:  8  pages 
reading,  2  pages  advertising. 

For  three-cent  newspapers:  10  pages 
reading,  2  pages  advertising. 

For  flve-cent  newspapers;  12  pages 
reading,  4  pages  advertising,  with  un¬ 
derstanding  that  as  many  pages  may  be 
added  to  the  standard  base  us  may  be 
represented  by  but  a  single  column  of 
reading  matter  on  each. 

In  an  interview  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday  in  his  office  in  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  P.  B.  Noyes  said 
to  The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

“I  do  not  know  how  the  report  got  out 

{Concluded  on  page  26) 
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SEITZ  CONGRATULATED 
ON  ANNIVERSARY 

Friends  of  Business  Manager  of  the 
New  York  World  Remind  Him 

That  He  Has  Been  with  That  News¬ 
paper  for  Twenty-five  Years. 

When  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  World,  walked  into  bis 
office  Wednesday  morning  be  could 
hardly  bnd  his  desk  because  of  flowers, 
lie  thought  a  moment  and  then  realized 
that  twenty-live  years  ago  to  that  day 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World.  All  day  long  friends  dropped  in 
to  congratulate  him.  A  mammoth  bou- 
Quet  of  American  beauty  roses  expressed 
the  good  wishes  of  the  executive  otUcers 
of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Seitz  was  Albany  correspondent 
for  the  Brooklyn  Kagle  from  1887  to 
1889.  From  1889  to  1891  he  served  the 
Kagic  as  city  editor.  From  1892  to 
1893  be  was  assistant  publisher  of  the 
old  New  York  itecorder.  March  20,  1893, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
VN'orld,  first  acting  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  edition  of  the  World 
from  1893  to  1894.  In  1895  he  was  made 
adv»u-tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
World.  He  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  1897,  when  he  was  made  business 
manager,  which  is  the  position  he  holds 
to-day. 

Mr.  Seitz,  in  outlining  hurriedly  bis 
newspaper  career  to  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  remarked: 

“I  have  never  resigned  from  a  news- 
'  pai>er  job.  I  have  always  been  fired.” 

Mr.  Seitz  has  been  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
boT  of  the  World's  famous  Quart  cry 
Century  Association. 

Don  C.  Seitz  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  one  of  the  most  able  newspaper 
Anakers  in  America.  He  is  known  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  a  writer  as  be  is  as  a 
newspaper  executive.  He  is  thoroughly 
human,  and  is  one  of  the  most  likeable 
men  in  the  world. 

The  Editor  and  Publishes  wishes  to 
join  with  those  other  friends  of  Mr.  Seitz 
in  extending  heartiest  congratulations 
and  every  good  wish. 

OCCUPY  NEW  NEWSPAPER  HOME 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  has  moved  into  its  handsome  new 
fifteen-story  building — the  talle.st  build¬ 
ing  in  Iowa  The  removal  from  the  old 
quarters,  which  had  been  a  land-mark 
in  Des  Moine.s  fOr  a  gn-at  many  years, 
was  accomplished  between  the  hours  of 
the  putilieation  of  the  Evening  Tribune 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  morning 
Register  Monday  morning,  so  that  not 
a  single  i.ssue  was  missed.  The  Sun- 
•day  morning  Register,  which  was  pub- 
li.shL-d  in  the  Interim,  was  “.si't  up”  in 
the  old  building  and  published  on  the 
pres»‘s  in  the  new  building. 

.Seattle  .\fter  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

Seattle  newspaper  men  have  launched 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  land  the  1919 
convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Assot-iatioh.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  >»oai-d  of  managers,  of  the  Seattle 
Pro.ss  Ciub  the  members  appointed  a 
i-ommittee,  composed  of  Frank  P.  Goss, 
city  editor  of  the  Po.st-Jntelligencer ; 
Richard  W.  Buchanan,  city  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  and  E.  H.  Thomas, 
editor  of  the  Northea.st  Electrical  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  cariy- 
ing  the  campaign  to  a  succe.ssful  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Seattle  Chamlxsr  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Club  has  pledged 
its  active  support 
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Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  of  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  Address  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Says  Few  of  Professions 
Are  Rising  to  Needs  of  Hour. 
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(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

Berkkley,  Cut,  March  20. — Oswald 
Garri.son  Villard,  president  of  the  New 
York  Flvening  Po.st,  spoke  here  to-day 
at  the  centennial  celebration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  t'alifornia.  His  topic  wa.s, 
"The  Press  and  International  Rela- 
tion.s." 

Mr.  Villard  liegan  by  observing  that 
“to-day  Internatloral  problems  and 
uutles  overwhelm  us,”  domestic  issues 
are  comjdetely  over.shadowed  for  the 
moment,  and  upon  all  leaders  of  public 
oidnion  Is  thrust  the  necessity  of  think¬ 
ing  internationally  in  terms  to  which 
.Vinerii  ans  are  almo.st  wholly  unaccus¬ 
tomed. 

"Few  of  the  profession,"  .said  Mr.  Vil¬ 
lard,  "are  rising  to  the  duties  of  the 
hour.  The  hours  are  too  fleeting,  too 
full  of  the  making  of  history  to  allow 
lime  for  constructive  policy  or  sugges¬ 
tion.  One  may  survey  the  whole  field 
of  American  journaiisin  and  And  only  an 
editor  here  and  there  emerging  long 
enough  from  the  hurly-burly  to  do  else 
than  to  echo  the  latest  public  man’s 
speech.  Making  every  possible  excuse 
for  the  enormous  diiflculty  of  gathering 
news  from  overseas  in  a  time  of  chaos, 
the  refu.sal  of  a  large  part  of  the  sober 
press  to  analyze,  to  study,  to  test  events 
and  public  utterances  by  the  light  of 
pa.st  national  policies  and  human  ex¬ 
perience  constitutes  a  phenomenon  to 
alarm  tho.se  who  believe  that  a  sound 
and  intelligent  public  opinion  is  far 
more  necessary  in  time  of  national  crisis 
than  at  any  other  period.” 

Mr.  Villard  pointed  out  the  danger  to 
international  relations  from  a  press 
which  is  neither  irre.spon.sible  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  or  so  .servile  that  it  may  be 
made  the  tool  of  designing  diplomats. 
The  task,  he  .said,  is  to  bring  about 
moral  respon.sibllity  in  the  moulders  of 
( ur  public  opinion  and  keep  them  free 
from  Governmental  domination.”  As 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  he  Instanced 
the  fact  that  within  thirty  years  the 
bulk  of  our  pre.ss  has  become  free  from 
party  bondage.” 


GooUx 

tACXJR.' 


Fewer  Commercial  Failures 
According  to  reports  of  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Co.,  the  numlier  of  commercial  failures 
in  February,  1918,  wius  980,  covering  in- 
debtedne.ss  of  $12,829,182,  comiiared  with 
1,165  and  $16,617,883,  in  Februai’y  of 
lH.st  year;  1,688  and  $18,744,165  in  1916, 
and  2,278  and  $32,404,630  in  1915. 


ourself;  it  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  ever  had  to  satisfy  our  vanity. 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  joy  we 
will  get  out  of  seeing  our  picture  in 
Iirint  and  knowing  that  somebody  else 
will  see  it  too.  We  bought  the  glasses  because  they’re  like  Windsor  neckties; 
they  make  people  think  you’re  something  you  ain’t.  Then  again,  the  tailor  will 
never  know  us  with  the  glassi-s  on 

"Ten  years  ago  we  puhli.shed  the  worst  comic  in  America  in  the  Evening 
World  in  New  York.  Our  work  has  lieen  deteriorating  annually  ever. since.  The 
only  success  to  that  comic  was  the  fact  that  it  took  Mr.  Tennant,  the  mgr,  ed., 
six  months  to  find  out  how  baAl  it  was.  Just  as  we  thought  we  had  slipped  it 
over  on  him  for  life  and  lust  as  father,  back  in  the  old  home  town,  was  drilling 
the  village  liand  to  greet  the  boy  artist  from  the  City  Hall  steps,  Mr.  Tennant 
breezed  in  one  morning  and  fired  ua  VV’e  have  never  survived  that  shock  to  our 
vanity,  although  we  have  collected  enough  blue  envelops  since,  which  if  packed 
with  a  sprig  of  holly  would  make  up  the  nicest  box  of  Christmas  stationary  one 
would  care  to  look  at. 

“We  were  bom  down  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  ’89.  Mother  was  probably 
cleaning  house  at  the  time,  because  we’ve  always  ,had  a  fondness  for  doing 
dishes  and  things  culinary  ever  sinc-e.  Fall  River  is  a  mill  town,  where  there  is 
always  plenty  of  work.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  left  it.  When  we  were 
nine  years  old  and  were  drawing  pictures  for  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  school 
who  did  our  arithmetic,  we  decided  we  would  like  to  become  a  newspaper 
cartoonist.  We  still  possess  the  desire.  Since  being  asked  to  leave  high  school 
we’  graduated  from  a  newsboy  and  bundle  boy  in  a  shoe  store  into  a  hardware 
'salesman,  a  shoe  salesman  (always  in  the  ladieff  department),  food  checker, 
dining-room  cashier,  bell  hop,  dish  washer,  magazine  solicitor,  theatre  usher, 
canvasser,  and  newspaper  work.  We  have  done  about  everything  on  newspapers 


but  oil  the  pre.s.st!.s  and  sweep  up.  Our 
experiences  in  cubbing,  police  reporting, 
doing  rewrite,  doing  features,  drawing 
and  writing,  taking  photographs,  solicit¬ 
ing  advertisement.s,  and  Ijoo.sting  circula¬ 
tion,  have  carried  us  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  .sheets:  Fall  River  Glolie,  Fall 
River  Herald,  New  York  Evening  'World, 
Albany  Times-Unlon,  .Albany  Knlcker- 
liocker  Pre.ss,  Newburg  Evening  Union, 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  New  York  Tribune, 
Buffalo  Courier,  tleveland  News,  IjCail- 
er,  and  Plain  Ik-aler,  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  Bo.ston  Traveler,  Boston  Journal, 
and  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
where  we  are  at  present  the  office 
tragedy. 

”lf  the  jire.sent  white  paper  short¬ 
age  gets  any  shorter  we  will  lie  back 
hopiiing  iK-lls  shortly.” 


Jack  Casey. 
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DETROIT  NOW  MECCA 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 


Splendid  Home  of  Detroit  News  At¬ 
tracts  Editors  and  Publishers  from 
Everywhere  to  See  Last  Word 
in  Newspaper  Plants. 

Editors  and  publishers  everywhere 
are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more 
that  a  trip  to  Detroit  to  inspect  the 
wonderful  new  home  of  the  Detroit 
News  is  in  itself  a  sidendid  cour.se  in 
journalism.  Recently  Lafayette  Young, 
jr.,  general  manager,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Cajd- 
tal  and  Henry  Doorly,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  went 
to  Detroit,  inspect  the  News  plant  and 
wore  greatly  impre.ssed.  When  Mr. 
Young  returned  home  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  H.  S.  Scott,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News: 

“Our  visit  to  the  Detroit  News’  plant 
was  a  splendid  climax  to  a  fine  week 
of  newspaper  study. 

“Mr.  Doorly  and  I  read  the  booklets 
and  literature  you  gave  us,  on  the  train 
returning  to  Chicago,  and  it  was  our 
unanimous  decision  that  every  news- 
liaper  man  in  America  would  gain 
.something  for  his  profession  if  he  could 
visit  your  wonderful  institution.  It  Is 
an  inspiration  beyond  price. 

“Plea.se  accept  my  heartle.st  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  what  you  have  done  in  the 
way  of  advancing  the  standard  of  jour¬ 
nalism." 

Mr.  Scott  wants  It  known  that  the 
I^troit  News  at  all  times  welcomes  the 
visits  of  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 


PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  GROWS 


(Jovernmenl  Statistics  Concerninjt  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  Shows  Big  Increases. 

Cen.sus  .statistics  concerning  the 
P’tnting  and  publl.shing  industries  cotn- 
r>iled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  ('ensus  in  1914,  and  ju.st  published, 
show  that  from  1904  to  1914  the  num¬ 
ber  of  establi.shments  engaged  in  print¬ 
ing  and  publl.shing  ncwsi)apers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  increased  from  18,033  to  19,317. 

During  the  .same  ten  years  the  num- 
l>er  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  in¬ 
dustries  increased  from  163,682  to  212,- 
000.  The  capital  inve.sted  increa.sed  from 
$239,505,949  to  $384,744,761  ;  salaries  and 
wages  Increasf'd  from  $106,949,199  to 
$179,580,971;  rent  and  taxes  (including 
internal  revenue)  from  $5,631,676  (ex- 
clu.sive  of  Internal  revenue)  to  $10,816,- 
276.  Cost  of  materials  increased  from 
$70,354,474  to  $129,082,218,  while  the 
value  of  products  increased  from  $309,- 
301,854  to  $495,905,948. 


Western  Business  Editors  Organize 
The  Pacific  Coast  Bu.slness  Pit^ss  As- 
.so(4ation  has  lieen  organized  in  San 
I'^rancisco,  with  constitution  and  by-laws 
.similar  to  tho.se  of  the  Chicago  Trade 
Press  Association  and  the  New  York 
Hu.sineas  Publisher.s'  As.soclation.  Tlic 
oiflcers  are  Geo.  P.  Edward,  pre.sident; 
W.  M.  Demmlng,  Arthur  Wheeler,  and 
P.  H.  Nealey,  vice-pre.Sidents;  J.  A. 
Drummond,  .secretary;  John  Piver, 
trea.surer,  and  F.  A.  Weigle,  meml)er 
executive  committee. 


(>oes  to  Eight  Columns 

The  Patenson  (N.  J.)  News  has  gone 
to  the  A.  N.  P.  A  standard  size  of  eight 
columns,  12*4  <'ni.s  wide,  21  inches  long. 


PAUL  R.  KELTY,  NEWS  EDITOR  OF  PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN,  BEIiAN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
AS  A  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 


PAUL  U.  KELTY. 

P.VUL  R.  KELTY,  news  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  did  not  put 
in  long  years  of  training  as  a  coi)y  reader  or  a  reporter.  He  suddenly  be¬ 
came  telegraph  editor  of  the  i’ortland  (Ore.)  Telegram,  one  day  back  in 
1896,  despite  his  lack  of  experience. 

“1  did  have  some  troubles  the  first  day  or  two,”  Kelty  confesses,  “but  1  got 
by  all  right.” 

To-day  Kelty  is  one  of  the  best-known  newspaper  men  on  the  Pacillc  Coast. 
He  was  born  forty-five  years  ago,  in  Yamhill  County,  Ore.  When  ho  was 
twenty-four  years  old  he  told  his  uncle,  the  late  Harvey  Scott,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  that  he  would  like  to  work  on  a  newsi)aper.  Mr.  Scott 
put  young  Kelty  to  work  on  the  Telegram,  then  owned  by  the  Oregonian.  With¬ 
out  one  day’s  expeilenco  as  a  reporter  or  desk-man,  Kelty  became  telegraph 
editor. 

But  he  made  good.  A  year  and  a  half  later  he  was  made  city  editor,  and 
in  1904  became  qianaging  editor.  While  working  for  the  Telegram,  Kelty  often 
would  leave  his  desk  and  go  out  on  a  big  story,  just  to  demonstrate  that  ho 
knew  how  to  handle  it.  His  handling  of  the  chase  and  killing  of  the  outlaw, 
Harry  Tracy,  in  1903,  is  a  newspaper  classic  in  the  Pacillc  Northwest. 

JOINED  THE  llK.VItST  FORCES. 

In  1905  Kelty  left  the  Telegram  and  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Examiner.  During  the  three  years  he  spent  in  the  southern 
California  city,  he  worked  at  various  times  as  managing  editor,  city  editor, 
make-up  editor,  news  editor,  and  even  as  reporter.  He  often  would  leave  his 
desk  in  charge  of  an  assistant  and  go  out  on  a  story  for  the  pure  love  of 
getting  it. 

He  was  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  working 
double  .shifts  for  two  weeks  after  the  disaster.  He  would  be  at  his  desk  early 
in  (he  morning  and  handle  the  day’s  extras,  and  would  be  at  the  city  editor’s 
de.sk  again  at  night.  The  Examiner  Issued  six  extras  a  day  for  the  two  weeks 
following  the  disaster,  and  Kelty  broke  some  Los  Angeles  newspaper  records. 

The  Oregonian  offered  Kelty  the  news  editorship  In  1908,  and  he  left  the 
Hearst  organization  to  accept  it.  His  hard  work  and  ability  liave  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Oregonian’s  growth  since  then.  High  standards  in  news  and 
head-writing  and  in  make-up  were  adopted  and  carefully  followed. 

Kelfy’s  latest  achievement  was  the  beating  of  all  Pacific  Coast  papers  on 
the  German  break.  The  night  before  a  close  .study  of  the  trend  of  events  con¬ 
vinced  Kelfy  that  the  break  would  come  early  the  next  mornUig.  'I'he  Oregonian 
is  a  morning  paper,  so  Kelty  had  Ned  Blythe,  then  assistant  news  editor,  prepare 
an  entire  front  page  of  new  stuff  for  an  extra,  leaving  the  first  column  open. 
He  even  wrote  a  banner  line  the  night  before,  “Diplomatic  Relations  with  Ger¬ 
many  Broken.”  When  the  A.s.sociated  I’ress  wire  opened  the  next  morning 
Kelty  was  on  the  job.  By  the  time  two  bulletins  had  come — news  of  the  break 
— Kelty  closed  up  the  front  page  of  his  extra  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  paper 
wa.s  on  the  street.  He  beat  the  coast. 

Kelfy’s  ability  to  get  the  most  work  out  of  his  men — and  get  it  cheerfully 
— is  largely  re.spon.sible  for  his  success.  He  has  a  habit  of  telling  a  reporter,  or 
copy-reader,  or  correspondent  that  a  certain  piece  of  work  was  well  done,  and 
the  emjdoyce  buckled  down  harder  than  ever  to  his  job. 

ms  CREED. 

Kelty’s  newspaper  creed  is  interesting  and  valuable.  Here  it  is; 

"Sense  and  know  the  reader’s  wants  and  give  to  the  story  of  the  day  In 
which  the  mass  of  readers  are  most  interested  adequate  .space  and  display,  even 
though  it  be  a  champion.ship  prizefight. 

“While  placing  the  em|)hasis  of  greatest  space  and  display  upon  the  big 
story  of  the  day.  fail  not  to  cover  other  news  al.so.  Give  the  reader  variety: 
enough  so  that  when  he  has  read  your  paper  he  will  know  at  least  a  little  about 
everything  worth  while  that  has  happened  that  day.  Sometimes  an  episode  is 
as  interesting  as  an  event. 

“Don’t  run  long  stories  on  ordinary  news  topics.  They  weary  the  reader. 
Boll  them  down.  In  every  item  aim  at  brevity  consistent  with  proper  telling  of 
the  news.  Never  hesitate  to  cut  or  kill  a  long  story  to  make  room  for  three  or 
more  live  items. 

“Avoid  as  pe.stilential  the  ‘policy  story’  in  the  news  column.s.  Its  use  is 
fatal  to  the  readers’  confidence  and  respect.  Give  them  fair,  untrammelled, 
uncolored  news.  When  they  .subscribe,  the;#^  paj^  -fcir  this  very  thing  and  are 
entitled  to  it.  Give  them  the  news  as  It  Is,  not  differently,  or  as  you  would  like 
to  have  it.  Have  honest  hews  columns.  Conduct  the  campaigns  of  education  and 
record  the  editor’s  views  through  the  editorial  columns,  and  there  solely. 

“I*reserve  balance  in  news.  I-et  not  your^'l^rst  page  run  too  much  to  one 
class  of  ni^ws  at  any  time..  Have  considerable,  repre.scntation  thereon  of  at 
least  the  half-doz«  n  different  branches  of  news  uppermost  in  public  attentlhn 
for  that  day.  Don't  let  your  first  page  rtmr  altogether  to  war,  altogether  to 
politics  and  affairs,  or  altogether  to  dlsAst^.--  Have  something  on  the  first  page 
_ which  Is  the  newspaper  .show-window — to  interest  every  class. of  reader.” 


PREPARE  FOR  ANNUAL 
A.  N.  P.  A.  DINNER 

Atlemlaiice  to  Be  Limited  to  Three  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Each  Newspaper 
Holding  Membership-  Guest  Priv¬ 
ilege  Discontinued  This  Year, 

The  tiiirty-second  annual  dinner  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  on  'Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  25,  instead  of  Friday,  April 
26,  as  announced  some  weeks  ago. 

'The  board  of  directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  having  determined  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  dinner  shall  be  limited  to 
three  representatives  of  each  newspaper 
holding  a  membership,  and  that  the 
guest  privilege  be  discontinued,  the 
committee  has  adopted  the  following 
rules: 

(1.)  Tickets  $10.  Each  member  shall 
be  entitled  to  purchase  not  more  than 
three  tickets  in  all,  and  to  purchase 
■  tickets  for  those  who  are  only  on  the 
l)ay-roll  of  the  member  and  employed  at 
the  home  office.  No  tickets  shall  be  sold 
to  any  one  not  a  member. 

(2.)  Privilege  to  members  to  purchase 
tickets  is  not  transferable  nor  are  the 
tickets  transferable. 

(3.)  No  money  shall  be  refunded  for 
tickets  unless  they  are  returned  to  the 
treasurer  before  twelve  o’clock  noon 
Wednesday,  April  24. 

(4.)  Checks  and  requests  for  tickets 
must  come  from  the  home  office  of  each 
publication,  and  should  be  addressed  and 
check  made  payable  to  Edward  P.  Call, 
treasurer.  World  Building,  New  York 
city. 

Prompt  acknowledgment  will  be  made 
and  tickets  will  be  mailed  when  ready 
for  distribution  or  delivered  at  the  din¬ 
ner  committee  room  at  the  Waldorf- 
.Vstoria  on  April  24  and  25. 

The  committee  hopes  for  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  members,  and  re¬ 
el  nests  them  not  to  ask  for  any  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  above  rules,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  power  to  grant  exceptions. 

George  A.  McAneny,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  will  have 
charge  of  the  dinner  programme.  George 
II.  Larkc,  business  manager  of  the  New 
Fork  Evening  Mail,  will  have  charge  of 
the  seating  arrangements. 


Want  Editor  Interned 
Demand  that  Walter  V.  Woehlke,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sunset  Magazine,  or  San  Pran- 
ci.sco,  be  Interned  as  an  alieh  enemy  on 
I  lie  ground  that  alleged  "labor  baiting 
ai  ticlc.s”  he  is  writing  for  that  publica¬ 
tion  are  intended  to  foment  Industrial 
strife  and  to  aid  the  Germans,  has  been 
made  upon  the  Government  by  the 
Seattle  Central  Labor  Council  and  by 
William  Short,  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Federation  of  I^abor.  The 
.Sunset  Magazine  began  printing  a  series 
ot  articles  several  months  ago  on  "The 
Bolsheviki  of  the  West,”  written  by 
Wohlke,  directly  charging  the  unions  of 
the  shipbuilding  trades  with  encourag¬ 
ing  slacking  and  .sabotage  among  their 
mcmlxirs  In  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards. 


New  Home  for  Lima  News 
The  Lima  (O.)  D.'dly  News  is  receiv¬ 
ing  congratulations  upon  Its  splendid 
new  home,  which  has  just  been  occupied. 
The  entire  plant  ha.s  been  newly 
('quipped  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fine.st  in  the  central  States.  The  new 
('((uipment  includes  a  quadruple  Goss 
perfeqting  press,  capable  of  printing 
30,000  papers  an  hour.  , 
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FIGURES  ROCKET  AT 
NEWS  PRINT  PROBE 

Trying  for  Altitude  Record,  Says  Mr, 
Allen,  as  Experts  Testify  to  Find¬ 
ings— Confuses  Some  on 
Methods. 

(Special  to  Tub  Sditob  and  Pdblisheb.) 

Washington,  March  20. — “ITiey’re  af¬ 
ter  the  altitude  record,”  said  William 
F.  Alien,  of  counsel  for  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
speaking  of  the  cost  figures  produced 
by  the  manufacturers’  appraisal  experts 
at  the  news  print  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  here.  “If 
they  break  a  few  altimeters,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  them,  while  they’re 
smashing  the  record,  what  do  they 
care? 

“Of  course,  we  are  objecting  to  many 
of  the  things  they  are  introducing  that 
push  the  elements  of  costs  towards  the 
sky,  and  they  are  admitted  over  our  ob¬ 
jections.  But  we  are  not  without  war¬ 
rant  in  the  assumption  that  a  great  deal 
of  it  will  fail  of  consideration  by  the 
Commission  when  the  latter  gets  down 
to  studying  the  whole  mass  of  fact  and 
fable.  The  case  is  not  being  tried  be¬ 
fore  a  jury,  so  impressions  don’t  count.” 

All  through  the  week  the  hearing  has 
droned  its  dreary  way  through  a  mass 
of  figures  that  wearied  the  listeners, 
but  which  still  required  close  attention 
from  both  sides  of  the  hearing.  L.  W. 
Fricke,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Ap¬ 
praisal  Company,  lAd.,  called  as  an  ex¬ 
pert,  testified  that  the  replacement 
value  of  the  physical  plant  of  the  Lau- 
rentide  Company,  at  Grand  Mere,  P.  Q., 
was  $6,391,018,  and  the  depreciation 
$914,606,  leaving  a  net  sound  value  of 
$5,476,412.  These  figure.s,  he  explained, 
did  not  include  bonuses  or  premiums  for 
early  delivery,  engineering,  or  legal  and 
administrative  expenses  during  con¬ 
struction,  nor  interest,  casualties,  and 
contingencies  during  construction. 
Neither  do  they  cover  the  valuation  of 
water  rights,  power  construction,  nor 
woodlands. 

COST  $9,512  PER  TON. 

The  proportion  of  capital  invested  ap¬ 
plicable  to  news  print,  he  said,  is  $5,- 
033,165,  which  is  equivalent  to  $25,165 
per  ton  of  news  print  on  the  basis  of  a 
daily  production  of  160  tons.  The  work¬ 
ing  capital,  he  said,  was  $2,717,775,  of 
which  $1,902,443  was  applicable  to  news 
print,  or  $9,512  per  ton  of  production. 

William  J.  Hagenah,  of  the  firm  of 
Hagenah  &  Erickson,  appraisers,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  testified  that  the  reproduction  cost 
of  the  physical  property  of  the  mills  of 
J.  R.  Booth,  located  at  Ottawa  Can., 
was  $3,735,685.  The  Lake  Superior  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  Ltd.,  he  testified,  had  a 
working  capital  as  of  December  31, 
1917,  averaging  $2,119,833  a  month, 
making  an  average  of  $10,095  per  ton  on 
a  basis  of  210  tons  capacity.  The  cost 
of  the  plant  he  gave  as  $5,472,366,  mak¬ 
ing  the  per  ton  cost  $26,059.  For  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
and  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company, 
combined,  he  fixed  the  capital  at  $21,- 
787,765.  and  the  working  captital  at 
$6,132,987,  a  total  investment  of  $27,- 
920,743.  Of  this  he  declared  $21,424,487 
was  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
news  print.  Taken  together  with  the 
working  capital,  be  said,  this  gave  a 
cost  per  ton  of  $62,630. 

Of  the  Hudson  River  Company,  at 
Palmer,  N.  Y.,  Coates  &  Burchard,  of 
Chicago,  appraisal  experts,  declared  the 
reproductive  value  was  $5,574,414,  the 
depreciation  $1,008,215,  leaving  a  net 
sound,  or  present,  value  of  $4,566,198, 
with  the  usual  exceptions  as  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  Laurentide  Company. 

H.  de  B.  Parson.s,  a  consulting  engi¬ 


neer,  of  New  kora  city,  testified  as  an 
experi  on  me  vaiue  oi  water  ngnis.  ue 
saiu  that  me  use  ot  water  power  at- 
loi'ueu  a  saving  ot  $5  per  horsepower 
over  the  use  of  artincial  fuel.  Tins 
amount  he  capitalized  as  20  per  cent, 
.ot  the  actual  value,  making  the  real 
value  $25  per  horsepower.  He  said  that 
to  liarness  the  water  cost  on  an  average 
$13  per  horsepower.  ’I'o  get  the  vaiue 
of  the  water  in  the  stream  he  multi¬ 
plied  the  volume  of  water  by  $25,  mul¬ 
tiplied  it  again  by  $75,  and  added  the 
total.  Even  the  Commissioners  smileu 
wnen  Mr.  Alien  asked  him  what,  figur¬ 
ing  thus,  was  the  value  of  the  water 
power  at  Niargara  halls,  and  if  there 
were  enough  money  in  all  the  world  to 
pay  for  it.  Henry  A.  Wise,  chief  coun¬ 
sel  fur  the  manufacturers,  also  smiled — 
but,  then,  he  is  always  smiling. 

E.  W.  Erickson,  of  Hagenah  &  Erick¬ 
son,  was  called  to  tell  bow  he  would 
appraise  the  “going  value”  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  He  said  the  “going  value”  in¬ 
cluded  the  cost  of  developing  a  business. 
That,  he  explained,  meant  all  the  money 
lost  from  the  time  the  business  was 
started  until  it  reached  its  normal  ca¬ 
pacity.  Ue  conceived  a  hypothetical 
mill  on  the  basis  of  150  tons  of  daily 
output,  and  which  should  cost  $7,380,- 
000.  It  should  attain  50  per  cent,  of 
its  capacity  in  the  first  year,  75  per  cent, 
in  the  second  year,  and  90  per  cent,  in 
the  third  year,  when  it  should  produce 
at  the  rate  of  $74,000  a  ton. 

Mr.  Erickson’s  idea,  stripped  of  tech¬ 
nicalities,  was  that  all  the  money  lost 
in  establishing  a  business  should  be 
charged  up  as  invested  capital.  His 
hypothetical  mill,  he  said,  would  lose 
$700,000  the  first  year,  $416,000  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  and  $144,900  the  third  year, 
making  a  total  loss  of  $1,260,900,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  capital  and 
charged  up  as  investment. 

LOSSES  MAKE  CAPITAL. 

In  the  cross-examination  Mr.  Allen 
asked  him  what  would  happen  if  this 
hypothetical  mill  should  make  money 
the  first  year,  the  second  year,  and  the 
third  year.  Ue  had  no  answer  ready, 
and  Mr.  Allen  declared  that,  figuring  on 
the  same  basis  as  Mr.  Erickson,  if  a 
mill  made  money  from  the  start  the  go¬ 
ing  value  would  be  nothing.  “The 
greater  your  loss,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  “the 
greater  your  going  value.  Why  not, 
then,  the  greater  your  gain  the  less  your 
going  values?” 

Mr.  Hagenah,  recalled,  told  how  he 
made  his  quantitative  analysis  to  arrive 
at  plant  values.  He  estimates  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  mill  at  the  present 
day,  makes  a  deduction  based  on  his 
judgment  of  depreciation  and  calls  the 
remainder  the  present,  or  sound,  value. 
In  the  properties  he  had  examined  and 
appraised,  he  admitted,  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  date  or  cost  of  construction,  nor 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  upon  it, 
and  estimated  the  deterioration  arbi¬ 
trarily.  Of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
properties,  at  Fort  Francis,  he  said  the 
reproduction  cost  of  the  plant  on  the 
American  side  was  $4,292,342,  and  that 
on  the  Canadian  side  $2,825,967.  The 
sound  value  on  the  American  side  was 
$3,933,591,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
$2,651,994.  The  water  rights  he  placed 
at  $1,500,000.  The  appraisal  did  not  in¬ 
clude  working  capital,  the  going  value 
of  woodlands. 

The  examination  of  experts  on  values 
will  continue  next  week. 


Represent  Richmond  Palladium 

Bryant,  Griffith,  and  Brunson,  22.5 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  newspaper 
representatives,  have  been  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium. 


AGAIN  CHANGE  DATE 
OF  PAPER  HEARING 


Canadian  News  Print  Investigation  Again 

Postponed,  This  Time  Until  April  8 
— Believed  Canada  Awaits  Results 
of  American  Inquiry. 

{Special  to  Tub  Editor  and  Pdbubheb.) 

Ottawa,  March  20.— The  inquiry  into 
the  Canadian  news  print  situation  has 
again  been  postponed,  this  time  until 
Monday,  April  8.  The  postponement  is 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  paper 
manufacturers,  whose  counsel  are  in 
Washington  attending  the  American  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  present  outlook  here  is  that  the 
Canadian  inquiry  may  not  be  seriously 
continued  until  the  American  report  is 
made. 

In  the  meantime  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  publishers  and 
manufacturers  have  been  adjusted,  and 
the  newspapers  are  being  supplied  regu¬ 
larly  with  news  print  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
plus  35  cents  per  hundred.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  present  and  the  old 
rate  of  $2.50  is  being  paid  over  in  trust 
to  designated  Government  banks  until 
the  final  report  is  made. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS  ACCUSED 

Chicago  Firms  Charged  with  Price-Fix¬ 
ing — Hearing  Set  for  April  29. 

(Special  to  Tub  Buitob  and  Pdbi.i8Reb.) 

Washington,  March  18. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to-day  issued  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Photo-Engravers’ 
Club  of  Chicago,  charging  it  and  the 
firms  which  are  members  of  it  with  vio¬ 
lation  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act.  The  usual  thirty  days 
for  an  answer  to  the  complaint  is  al¬ 
lowed,  and  hearings  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  have  been  fixed  for  April  29  in 
Wa.shington. 

It  is  charged  that  officers,  and  firms, 
partnerships,  persons,  and  corporations 
who  are  members  of  the  Club  for  more 
than  a  year  piust  have  maintained  a 
standard  scale  or  uniform  price  for  their 
products,  and  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Chicago  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union  No.  6,  1.  P.  E.  U.,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  members  of  the  Club 
employ  only  union  labor,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  named  will  not  work 
for  any  manufacturing  photo-engraver 
not  a  member  of  the  Photo -Engravers’ 
Club.  The  union  has  adopted  a  by-law, 
in  furtherance  of  the  agreement,  com¬ 
pelling  union  workmen  to  quit  in  plants 
failing  to  maintain  the  standard  price 
scale,  it  is  complained. 

It  is  charged  in  the  complaint  that 
the  respondent  firms,  with  the  intent 
and  effect  of  stifling  competition,  by 
fines  aiid  actual  or  threatened  with¬ 
drawal  of  labor  from  plants,  have  com¬ 
pelled  some  members  of  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Club  to  maintain  the  standard 
prices  against  their  will. 


Fills  All  the  Jobs  Himself 

Parker  R.  Anderson,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  Southern  news¬ 
papers,  occupies  a  unique  position 
among  newspaper  men.  He  is  the  own¬ 
er,  editor,  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  often  when  the  emergency 
demands  it,  operates  the  telegraph  key 
of  his  leased  wire  to  his  paper,  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprisa  Mr. 
Anderson  has  long  been  a  large  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Enterprise,  but  Just  a  few 
days  ago  acquired  all  the  stock  of  the 
paper,  and  is  now  its  sole  owner. 


CANADIAN  Pb  RUSHERS 
RESENT  ATTACK 

Hold  That  News  Print  Commissioner 

Pringle’s  Arraignment  Was  Entire¬ 
ly  Unjustified  —  Manufacturers 
Too,  Seem  Dissatisfied. 

(Special  to  The  E2iitkb  and  Pdblisher.  ) 

Toronto,  March  18.  —  “Nothing  for 
publication,”  is  the  word  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  Association  office  here  on 
the  news  print  situation.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  developments  are  being 
watched  very  closely  by  those  officials  of 
the  Association,  who  have  the  matter  in 
hand,  and,  if  nothing  is  being  said,  it  is 
because  a  policy  of  silence  is  deemed 
advisable. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among 
the  publishers  over  Commissioner  Prin¬ 
gle’s  attack  of  last  Tuesday,  when  he 
criticised  their  attitude  in  the  news  print 
inquiry  very  severely.  They  hold  that 
he  was  unjustified  in  making  this  ar¬ 
raignment  when  the  position  he  holds  is 
one  of  an  arbiter  and  not  an  advocate. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  are  not  over-pleased 
with  the  show  of  one-sidedness  in  his 
attitude. 

The  publishers’  objection  to  having 
the  final  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
referred  to  a  judicial  tribunal  such  as 
the  Supreme  Court  is  that  the  question 
at  issue  is  one  of  fact  and  not  of  law, 
and  they  contend  that  a  court  of  law  is 
not  competent  to  deal  with  .it  on  its 
merita  What  they  want  is  a  decision 
from  business  men.  If  the  matter  went 
into  the  courts  there  is  no  telling  but 
that  the  competency  of  the  Commission¬ 
er  to  fix  prices  might  be  called  into 
question  and  a  long  and  costly  fight 
have  to  be  waged  over  that  point. 

It  is  now  not  thought  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  can  possibly  get  through  and 
give  his  final  order  before  the  1st  of 
May.  The  question  of  the  appointment 
of  an  expert  or  experts  has  not  yet  been 
settled,  and  that  Is  a  necessary  step 
before  the  inquiry  can  proceed  much 
further. 


A.  B.  C.  Reports  Mailed 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
just  mailed  audit  reports  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  newspapers;  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Morning  Examiner,  Kewanee  (111.) 
Daily  Star-Oourier;  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Journal,  Macon  (Ga.)  News 
and  Dally  Telegraph,  Northampton 
(Mass)  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Can¬ 
ton  (O.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Repo.^1- 
tory,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Evening  Mail  and  Republican 
Register,  Portland  (Ore.)  News,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  Press, 
and  Spokesman-Review, 


Disloyal  Editor  Expelled 
Albert  Stelnhauser,  publisher  of  the 
New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Review  and  New  Ulm 
Post,  has  been  expelled  from  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Editorial  Association  and 
his  membership  cancelled.  He  is  charged 
with  disloyalty  to  the  United  States.  Six 
other  Minnesota  editors,  whose  names 
have  been  withheld  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  have  been 
listed  for  investigation. 


Hold  Annual  Dinner-Danre 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  wo¬ 
men  attended  the  annual  dinner-dance 
of  the  League  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York  at  Delmonico’s  Tuesday 
night.  Included  among  the  speakers 
were  Bruce  Barton,  editor  of  Every 
Week,  and  Bruce  Bliven,  of  Printers’ 
Ink. 
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Advertising  Service  Based  on  Knowledge 
that  Benefits  the  Consumer 

Are  you  getting  a  Sales  and  Advertising  Service 
that  fits  your  indvidual  requirements? 

Here  is  what  we  offer  you:— The  experience  and  ability  of  men 
whose  duties  call  them  to  the  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
—national  rather  than  local  service 

— professional  advertising  service  in  organized  departments  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

— broad,  aggressive,  seasoned  executive  advertising  and  sales  ability,  applied  to 
your  own  individual  problems 

— men  who  will  help  you  handle  your  big  or  small  problems  down  to  the  last  detail 

— a  wealth  of  accumulated  experience  that  will  prevent  you  from  adopting 
wasteful  plans  or  methods 

— knowledge  how  to  best  “cash  in”on  every  dollar  you  spend  for  sales  and  advertising 

— men  who  have  the  courage  to  tell  you  if  you  are  in  a  rut  and  who  will  show 
you  the  way  out 

— advertising  service  based  on  knowledge  that  benefits  the  consumer. 


You  can  test  Rankin  Service 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  who  has  not  as  yet  decided  upon 
his  selling  price,  plan  of  distribution,  sales  cr  advertis¬ 
ing  policy 

—a  manufacturer  with  a  small  advertising  appropriation  to 
whom  the  slightest  error  in  judgment  would  be  serious 

— a  manufacturer  with  a  large  advertising  appropriation 
demanding  ability,  experience  and  genius  of  maximum 
quality  to  master  his  advertising  problems 

— a  concern  just  starting  to  grow  and  in  need  of  help  that 
is  really  more  of  a  sales  than  an  advertising  service, 
and  do  not  necessarily  require  the  immediate  use  of 
advertising  space 

—at  least  investigate  the  RANKIN  SERVICE. 

Think  this  over.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  service  fitted 
to  your  individual  needs  you  may  require,  we  have 
placed  ourselves  in  your  position  and  offer  to  do  for  you 
just  the  kind  of  work  we  would  require  if  our  posi¬ 
tions  were  reversed. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  furnish  you  with  this  service  fitted 
to  your  particular  needs  is  for  you  to  decide— but  until 
you  investigate  you  will  never  KNOW. 


No  obligation  on  your  part 

We  will  send  you  copies  of  a  series  of  “fnendly  letters”  from 
our  customers  and  advertisers  who  are  not  our  custom¬ 
ers  which  will  prove  to  you  the  statements  we  have 
made  in  this  advertisement.  Also  a  list  of  our  present 
customers  to  whom  we  ask  that  you  write  about  the 
service  this  Company  is  now  rendering. 

We  believe  many  advertisers  whose  sales  force  has  been  reduced 
because  of  the  war,  may  make  it  possible  for  a  smaller  number 
of  salesmen  to  do  the  work  of  twice  the  number  because  of  the 
intelligent  use  of  advertising.  We  can  cite  you  many  instances 
where  salesmen  have  increased  their  sales  thru  working  in  a  co¬ 
operative  way  with  advertising. 

Wm.H. Rankin  Company 

Advertising  based  on  knowledge 
that  benefits  the  consumer** 


# WILLIAM  H.RANKIN 

President 

H.A.GROTH 

Secretary-Treasurer 
104  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


WILBUR  D.NESBIT 

1st.  Vice-President  ( 

ROBT.E.RINEHART 

Znd.Vice-President 


Randolph  6600 


—Phones— 


50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Madison  Square  1815 
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THK  much  mooted  question  wheth¬ 
er  the  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising-  Clubs  of  the  World 
should  Ik;  held  this  year,  and  in  San 
Francisco,  was  decided  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  Thursday  night,  so  far  as  a  non- 
deliberative  body  of  representative  men 
of  that  organization  could  decide  it.  The 
mes.sages  given  by  the  speakers  at  the 
dinner  in  honor  of  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  As.sociation.  and  Celestin  J. 
Sullivan,  the  ambassador  to  New  York 
from  the  San  Francisco  unit,  not  only 
told  of  the  strong  sentiment  against 
foregoing  the  convention  because  of 
war  conditions,  but  also  brought  decided 
expre.ssions  from  President  Wilson  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  high  error 
not  to  hold  it.  . 

The  dinner  was  marred  by  one  regret- 
able  incident.  Mr.  IVArcy  had  been  in¬ 
disposed  all  the  .evening;  so  much  so 
that  doubtless  if  the  meeting  had  been 
of  less  importance  he  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  absent  him.self.  He  made  a 
plucky  effort  to  .speak  when  G.  B. 
Sharpe,  pre.sident  of  the  Advertising 
t'lub.  finally  called  upon  him,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed.  I.ater,  aided  by  a 
sweep  of  fresh  air  from  the  opened  win¬ 
dows  which  cleared  the  close  atmos¬ 
phere,  he  insisted  upon  making  another 
attempt,  and  this  time  cleared  the 
hurdle  of  illness. 

WILSON  FAVORS  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  D’Arcy  told  the  meeting  that 
President  Wilson  believed  it  would  be 


a  bu.siness  mi.stake  to  cancel  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  busine.ss  of  the  country 
needed  .stimulating,  and  this  convention 
would  lx;  a  power  towards  that  end. 
Moreover,  Pre.sident  Wilson  shared  the 
general  conviction  that  to  omit  it  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  wor.se  could  happen  to  the 
country,  in  Pre.sident  Wilson’s  view, 
than  that  bu.siness  should  be  curtailed, 
except  that  the  Germans  should  get  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  was  de¬ 
moralized  because  of  the  war;  and  if 
conventions  and  other  similar  gather- 
ing.s,  the  province  of  which  was  to  en¬ 
courage  bu.siness  .should  cease,  Germany 
would  reach  no  other  conclusion. 

San  Franci.sco  sent  an  able  advocate 
when  it  delegated  Mr.  Sullivan  to  tour 
the  country,  vi.siting  the  various  adver- 
ti.sing  clubs  and  urging  enthusiasm  for 
the  convention  next  July  in  his  city.  In 
language  that  took  its  tinge  from  the 
gate  of  gold  for  which  his  city  is  famous, 
in  di.scour.se  rich  in  trope  and  apt  ilus- 
trations,  filled  with  humor  and  .sprinkled 
with  fitting  quotations  from  the  poets 
of  the  We.stem  land,  he  urged  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  city  and  the  glories  of  his 
State,  told  of  the  great  preparation  that 
had  already  been  made  by  the  Mayor 
and  other  officials  of  San  Francisco,  and 
convinced  his  hearers,  if  they  needed 
convincing,  that  a  We.stem  welcome, 
warm  as  the  sunset  colors  that  tinge 
the  bay  of  San  Franci.sco,  awaited  them. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  said: 


CARRIES  OOVERNMENT  MESSAGE. 

“There  was  never  a  time  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  advertising  when  advertising 
men  could  be  so  proud  of  their  business 
as  they  can  be  to-day.  Adveltising  Is 
carrying  the  mes.sages  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  at  war  into  the  homes  of  the  loyal 
and  the  di.sloyal  alike,  and  is  stirring  up 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  as  nothing 
el.se  could.  It  is  the  power  behind  the 
gun,  waking  the  nation  to  support  the 
Government  in  the  war,  and  arousing 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land  to  battle  for  democracy  on  land  and 
sea,  to  fight  till  the  victory  we  must  win 
has  been  made  safely  ours. 

“I  have  grown  prouder  and  prouder 
as  I  have  traversed  the  country,  to 
know  that  I  am  identified  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  It  is  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  war  and  solving  them 
with  the  .same  efficiency  with  which  it 
re.solves  the  normal  problems  of  peace. 
It  is  dynamic  in  its  force,  coordinating 
congealing,  .solidifying  every  part  of  the 
nation’s  work  in  winning  this  war. 

“Men  of  New  York,  the  largest  and 
the  greate.st  city  in  the  Union,  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  San  Francisco  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  your  con¬ 
vention.  We  need  you  out  there  to 
teach  us  to  become  great,  as  you  have 
become  great.  We  need  you  to  teach 
us,  not  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  we  have 


done  that  ourselves,  but  to  show  us  the 
way  to  .satisfy  the  advertising  needs  of 
our  rich  and  prosperous  State. 

MAYOR  HEADS  LIST. 

“We  are  the  same  people  who  rebuilt 
our  city  from  a-shes,  establishing  it 
firmly  upon  its  thrice  seven  hills.  With 
the  same  energy  that  inspired  us  then, 
we  have  worked  since  last  year  to  as¬ 
sure  you  of  a  visit  that  will  combine 
pleasure  with  business  and  both  with 
patriotism.  The  advertising  exhibits 
will  be  displayed  in  our  City  Hall,  a  struc¬ 
ture  costing  $4,000,000,  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  us  for 
this  purpose.  Our  Mayor’s  name  heads 
the  list  in  the  Invitation  I  bring  to  your 
club  to-night. 

“Don’t  forget  that  idle  hands  and  idle 
moments  in  this  war  crisis  will  be  the 
more  damaging  to  iur  national  cause 
than  the  greatest  Hindenburg  drive  that 
the  Germans  could  ever  make,  and  be¬ 
lieve  with  me  that  this  convention  will 
equip  you  better  than  ever  before  to 
fight  the  fight  of  business  for  the  con¬ 
founding  of  the  enemy.  You  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  when  you  return  to  tell 
the  .story  of  democracy  and  to  battle  for 
the  success  of  its  prirtciples. 

“President  Wilson,  when  he  did  me 
the  honor  to  receive  me — not  me,  but  an 
adverti.sing  man — expressed  warmly  his 
(Concluded  on  page  29) 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  URGES  AD  MEN 
NOT  TO  POSTPONE  CONVENTION 

Failure  to  Hold  Annual  A.  A.  C.  W.  Meeting  in  San  Fran- 
eisco  Would  Be  Business  Mistake  in  His  Opinion — Presi¬ 
dent  D’Arcy  and  C.  J.  Sullivan  Address  N.  Y.  Ad  Men 


WIULIAM  C.  D’ARCY, 

President,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


Time  was  when  a  one 
cent  newspaper  was 
not  considered  in  the 
“quality”  class. 

Well,  at  two  cents,  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

net  sales  in  February 
were:  Daily,  62,293; 
Sunday,  77,100. 

Showing  that  the  price 
has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quantity  or  the 
quality. 

A.  B.  C.,  of  course. 


The  LINOTYPE  has  proved  best  by  test  in  thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms,  large  and  small.  Everywhere  you  will  find 
it  used  on  Heads,  Text,  Markets,  Classified,  and  Ads.  Convince 
yourself  by  letting  us  demonstrate  just  what  it  can  do  for  YOU. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  Tribune  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  1100  So.  Wabash  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO;  646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEAN.S:  549  Baronne  St.  TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 
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ADVERTISING  MEN  DO  NOT  FAVOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT’S  POLICY 

Believe  Display  Space  Should  Be  Bought  Directly,  Even  Though 
Expense  Might  Be  Great — Will  Support  Present 
Plan  Loyally,  However 

RKFRESENTATIVE  advertising  men  of  New  York,  who  have  been  inter¬ 
viewed  by.  The  Editor  and  PrausHER  this  week  on  the  question  of  a  policy 
of  paid  adverti^ng  for  the  Government,  are  practically  unanimous  in  their 
Advocacy  of  such  a  policy.  Some  of  them  share  the  apprehensions  of  Government 
officials  as  to  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a  direct  campaign  without  offending  pub¬ 
lishers  who  might  receive  less  than  they  might  conceive  to  be  their  share  of  a 
local  appropriation. 

The  general  feeling  seems  to  lie  that,  while  the  Governments  present  adver¬ 
tising  methods  is  unsound,  and  a  mere  expedient,  so  long  as  it  is  the  official  pro¬ 
gramme  it  must  be  followed  loyally. 


We  Should  Profit  By 

Many  adverti.sing  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  quoted,  consider  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  paid  adverti.sing  policy  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  should  af¬ 
ford  all  the  evidence  necessary  on  the 
matter,  and  that  if  our  own  Government 
Continues  to  ignore  these  examples  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  our  allies  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  the  task  of 
selling  the  nation’s  securities  will  be 
rendered  needle.s.sly  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

O.  H.  Blackman,  of  the  Blackman-Rose 
Agency,  New  York: 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  appropriate  money  to 
carry  on  an  advertising  campaign  for 
whatever  It  needs.  Canada  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  no  matter  what  these  needs 
are,  whether  connected  with  food,  men, 
taxes  or  money,  a  direct  api>eal  can  be 
made  to  the  people  through  the  display 
adverti.sing  columns  of  the  newspapers 
cheaply,  quickly  and  successfully. 

"The  contention  that  Congressmen 
would  make  difficulty  becau.se  of  strenu¬ 
ous  seeking  for  patronage  is  such  a 
small  thing  that  it  is  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  either  seriously  or  in  any  other 
way.  That  some  of  our  lawmakers 
would  stoop  to  this  Is  unquestioned.  Let 
them. 

"The  big  thing  now  is  time;  we  must 
make  all  the  haste  we  can.  Delay  just 
now  is  the  equivalent  to  blood  and  mis¬ 
ery,  and  we  want  to  avoid  all  of  that  we 
can,  naturally. 

"The  quickest  way,  and  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  is  for  the  Government  to  advertise 
on  its  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  says  it  would  need  a  vast  amount  of 
money.  Well,  as.sume  for  a  moment 
that  he  Is  right.  What  of  it?  We  have 
no  right  to  consider  money  now.  Spend 
it — spend  it  like  water  if  it  will  save 
the  lives  of  our  men  and  hasten  the  vic¬ 
tory  this  country  must  and  will  have  in 
the  war. 

"The  Division  of  Advertising  is  doing 
splendid  work,  but  it  is  laboring  under 
stuntel  and  difficult  circumstances, 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  Government.  If  it  had 
a  fund  for  advertising  it  could  operate 
much  more  effectively  and  much  more 
quickly. 

"There  is  but  one  man  in  the  country, 
in  my  opinion,  who  can  bring  about  an 
adverti.sing  appropriation  —  President 
Wilson.  The  people  and  Congress  both 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  if  he  can  be 
brought  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  right 
light  and  express  himself  in  favor  of  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  an  appropriation 
will  be  made  that  will  benefit  the  war 
preparation  more  than  even  we  who 
are  familiar  with  the  potency  of  the 
direct  advertising  appeal  realize.” 


Experience  of  Allies 

Edward  Hungerford,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Wells,  Fargo  Co. 

"In  theory  I  believe  the  Government 
•should  buy  space  for  advertising  its 
activities.  In  practice  I  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  done  at  the  present  time. 
Political  Interference  at  Washington 
and  el.sewhere  would  render  it  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  place  advertising  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Division  of  Adverti.sing  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  or 
some  similar  body,  be  given  supreme 
power  which  would  render  it  immune 
from  such  political  Interference.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  done,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  it  can  be  brought  about 
— at  this  time,  at  any  rate. 

“When  I  see  what  political  interfer¬ 
ence  is  trying  to  do  to-day  with  the 
second-class  mail  rates  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  seeking  to  protect  the  country 
new.spapers  at  the  expense  of  the  na¬ 
tional  publlcation.s,  for  the  preeminent 
reason  that  the  average  Congressman 
.stands  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the 
country  newpaper,  I  have  grave  doubts 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  government  paid 
advertising  plan. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
righteousness.  The  Government  should 
no  more  expect  free  space  than  free 
shoes,  or  free  uniforms  or  army  rations 
or  guns  or  ships.  The.se,  however,  are 
produced  in  comparatively  few  locall- 
tie.s.  The  newspaper  is,  and  quite  prop¬ 
erly  is,  the  product  of  many  localities. 

“I  believe  that  the  average  newspa¬ 
per,  no  matter  how  Intensely  localized 

it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  to-day 
is  intensely  desirous  of  serving  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  There  are  few  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  which  have  not 
been  compelled  already  to  mak3  their 
.sacrifices  because  of  this  war.  No 
reasonable  government  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  is  likely  to  repay  them  for 
these  sacrifices,  but  the  problem  re¬ 
mains,  nevertheltess,  one  of  practice 
rather  than  of  theory. 

"In  practice,  even  if  we  had  an  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  with  supreme  pow¬ 
er,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  in  any 
given  community,  to  select  one  news¬ 
paper — seemingly  the  best  medium  in 
the  town — and  perhaps  pass  by  one  or 
two  others  whose  individual  loyalty  and 
devotion  and  sacrifice  had  probably 
been  Just  as  great  if  not  greater.  Not 
that  I  would  have  government  advertis¬ 
ing  given  as  a  reward  of  merit;  the  po¬ 
litical  dangers  of  this  alone  are  obvious. 

“Becau.se  of  these  things  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  the  solution  at  this  time 
at  least,  is  going  to  be  an  extremely 
difficult  matter,  although  I  should  per¬ 
sonally  welcome  a  key  which  will  un¬ 
lock  the  problem. 


J.  D.  Ellsworth,  advertising  manager, 
American  Bell  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  165  Broadway: 

"Whatever  may  be  my  personal  con¬ 
victions  in  the  matter  of  a  paid  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  Government  needs, 
all  I  care  to  .say  is  that  the  present 
plan  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  our 
business,  as  patriotic  Americans,  to  push 
this  plan,  and  push  it  hard.  We  are 
doing  so  here.  This  company  has  given 
one-twelfth  of  its  advertising  space  for 
the  current  year  to  the  Government.” 

George  M.  Prentiss,  advertising  manager. 
Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company,  320 
Broadway,  New  York: 

"Speaking  from  a  bu.sine.ss  .standpoint, 
that  the  Government  .should  buy  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  space  it  needs  for  its  various 
drives  l.s,  I  should  say,  unquestionable. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  used  one  medium  in  a  town  or 
city  to  the  exclusion  of  others  there 
would  be  trouble.  How  this  could  be 
handled  without  injury  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  pos.sible 
that  «ome  method  can  be  found.  1  like 
the  idea  which  I  have  seen  publi.shed  in 
The  Editor  and  Pi'busher,  to  the  effect 
that  somebody,  like  the  Division  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  might  be  placed  in  charge  of 
an  advertising  appropriation  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Perhaps  the  members  could 
work  out  _  a  scheme  that  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  end,  and  without  undue 
friction. 

“As  matters  stand  now,  I  believe  the 
Government  .should  have  copy  prepared 
and  .send  it  to  every  publication,  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly,  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  request  that  it  be  used 
in  the  display  adv'ertising  columns.  The 
publi.shers  of  the  country  -  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  help  win  the  war,  and 
1  believe  they  would  be  willing  to  carry 
display  advertising  as  their  ‘bit.’  At 
any  rate,  if  the  Government  would  do 
as  I  suggest,  the  matter  would  be  placed 
liefore  them. 

"Space  in  the  news  columns  is  not 
enough.  We  got  150,000  lines  of  news 
space  one  time  on  a  movement  by  our 


company.  I  asked  150  firms  with  which 
we  deal  if  they  had  seen  it,  and  only 
one  man  had.  But  they  would  all  have 
seen  a  display  advertisement.  Every 
paper,  therefore,  should  carry  every 
day,  first  page,  left-hand  column,  a  dis¬ 
play  advertisement  selling  the  war. 

“Whether  there  will  come  a  time  when 
individuals  or  firms  will  refuse,  for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  or  for  any  other  reasons, 
to  grive  their  money  to  the  Government 
for  advertl.slng,  I  cannot  tell.  But  I 
do  know,  that  in  this  democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  whole  people  should  bear 
whatever  burdens  there  are  to  bear, 
and  that  no  class  should  be  called  upon 
to  carry  an  extra  load.  I  say  this  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  members 
of  our  concern  are  more  than  willing 
to  do  all  they  can,  and  that  so  far  we 
have  given  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
advertising  space  for  the  next  year  than 
anybody  else  who.se  report  I  have  seen.” 


Stork  Exchange  Advertises 
(Special  to  Tiik  Editob  and  Pdblisiirr.) 
Montreal,  March  18. — Cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  Government  and  vari¬ 
ous  war  organizations  has  proved  so 
profitable  that  bu.siness  institutions  are 
following  suit.  Members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange  have  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  and  are  advertising  the 
functions  and  the  special  facilities  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Montreal  Exchange  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  cam- 
r)aign  is  running  in  more  than  forty 
papers  and  has  been  productive  of  very 
satisfactory  results. 


Prepare  for  Loan  Campaign 

The  Liberty  Loan  organization  of  the 
eighth  Federal  reserve  district,  which 
has  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  called 
a  series  of  meetings  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
li.shers  of  newspapers  in  the  district. 
The  schedule  follows:  Missouri,  March 
23,  in  St.  Louis;  Illinois,  March  25,  St. 
Louis;  Arkansas,  March  29,  Little  Kock; 
Tennessee  and  Mis.slssippi,  March  30, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Kentucky  and  In¬ 
diana,  April  1,  Louisville. 


^msriea't  Lartttt  And  Bsst  Ntwsfaptr  Industrial  AdvfrHsing 


Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 
among  non-regular  advertisers. 

Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections. 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
-^Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 
No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Ninth  Floor.  Dexter  Bnllillnir,  Boston,  Maaa. 

Branch  Offleea. — Room  403.  United  Statea  Expresa  Buildlns,  2  Rector  St.. 
Xew  S'ork  ; — North  American  Building,  Phlla<kslphin  ; — Plain  Dealer  Build¬ 
ing.  Cleveland; — Oourler  Journal  Office  Building,  Louiaville; — Conatltutl  m 
Building,  Atlanta  : — Herald  and  Traveler  Building,  Boaton  : — Oaxette  Build¬ 
ing,  Worceater,  Maas; — Tribune  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising  is  the  Keystone  that  holds  the  Arch  of  Business  permanently 
in  place. 

In  no  other  way  than  by  the  conservation  of  strength  can  a  substantial  business 
structure  be  assured. 

In  no  other  way  can  new  business  of  any  worth-while  volume  be  had  than  by 
advertising. 

National  Advertisers  must  spread  out,  reach  out  into  new  localities  and  into 
new  homes. 

One  advertising  Step  suggests  and  simplifies  another. 

Every  Advertiser  can  afford  whatever  adds  speed  to  method  and  contributes  to 
its  greater  efficiency. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Campaign  is  waiting  for  the  Big  Drive. 

To  lag  now  is  to  fail! 

To  leave  out  the  Keystone  State  is  to  deprive  the  Arch  of  Business  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  support. 

Pennsylvania  Newspapers  are  great  builders  of  business. 

They  exert  tremendous  influence  among  Pennsylvania’s  8,000,000  thrifty  inhab¬ 
itants,  who,  last  year  paid  an  individual  income  tax  of 


$17,860,341.18 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 

Allentown  Call  (M)  .  19,928 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) .  18,781 

Altoona  Times  (M)  .  14,632 

Altoona  Tribune  (M) .  7,725 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E)  12,942 

Connellsville  Courier  (E)  .  5,845 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  . .  15,439 

Erie  Herald  (E)  .  8,683 

Erie  Herald  (S)  .  8.683 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  .  22,443 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M)  .  10,201 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  . 6,718 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  (M&E)  .  17,212 

New  Castle  News  (E)  . 11,080 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) .  5,703 


Net  Paid  2,500 
Circulation,  lines. 


West  Chester  Local  News  (E) 


32,053 

.12 

.12 

78,527 

.20 

.20 

123,249 

.25 

.25 

123,249 

.25 

.25 

59,764 

.12 

.08 

59,764 

.19 

.14 

*11,533 

.0329 

.0329 

28,011 

.07 

.06 

32,059 

.07 

.06 

12,200 

.03 

.03 

18,054 

.035 

.03 

7,465 

.0215 

.0129 

*  A.  B.  C. 

All  other  Government  statements  Oct  1.  1917. 
Total  circulation,  771,943. 

2,500  line  rate,  $1.5146;  10,000  rate,  $1.6353. 
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HAS  WATCHED  THE  BIG 
DRAMA  IN  RUSSIA 

A.  K.  Sproul,  New  York  Advertising 
Man,  Returns  from  a  Year's  Sojourn 
in  Unhappy  Country,  Convinred 
that  Better  Days  Are  Near. 


Arthur  Klliot  Si)roul,  of  this  city,  has 
lately  sprung  into  international  promi¬ 
nence  l>eeause  of  his  advoc-acy,  in  Lon¬ 
don  rewntly,  of  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  commission  of  the  Allies  to  go 
to  Itussia  and  help  that  vast  country  to 
establish  for  its  iH'ople  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Sproul  has  ju.st  returned  to  New 
York  from  a  year  spent  in  Kussia,  and 
while  in  London  advanced  the  views 
above  indicated.  Interviews  with  him 


Artutr  Elliot  Spkoul. 


Friiiii  a!i  |ias<|M>rt  pliotoaiaiili  takfti  hi 

lVUi.|;niit. 

were  i>ublished  by  the  Ixindon  newspa- 
IK'r.s,  and  the  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  Time.s,  and  World  also 
(■allied  lengthy  statements  which  at¬ 
tracted  wide  editorial  comment. 

Wednesday's  New  York  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  .siK>cial  cable  from  Paris 
giving  an  interview  by  the  Herald  cor¬ 
respondent  in  that  city  with  Stephen 
Hchon.  French  Foreign  Minister,  in 
which  he  expres.sed  his  views  on  the  re¬ 
cent  interview  with  Sproul  as  follows; 

“Tlif  aijni  laiMtl  Vi.v  Mr.  Sproul  (icsrrvea 
a  Kiiii-ral  iM'ariiiK,  iiiKl  tliv  priisN  will  do 
W’l'll  to  oolio  it  thr<ai;:liout  AlUi-d  and  neu¬ 
tral  I'oimtiies,  for  everj'laidy  la  hit  or 
threatened  Ly  the  dantiera  arising  from  the 
Itiissian  <sill.i|>se. 

“If  (ierniany  suosasls  in  her  work  of  coii- 
tisiation  and  doiiiinatiiui  in  the  Far  I'aist, 

It  is  eride.'il  tliat  the  |M>litieal,  military  and 
piainomie  (h|  lililn  itiin  of  Kurojie  will  be  life 
set. 

"It  would  mean  an  enlarged  illttel  Eu- 
ro|ui,  uverla|i|  Ing  Enrols-  and  extending  Into 
.\sia.  Any  sin-h  dream  of  bossing  the  world 
is  diHimisl  by  the  very  hugeness  of  its  liro- 
IHirtions.  and  its  danger  to  the  whole  glolie. 

It  is  only  at  the  linul  settlement  tiiat  the 
tinmia-rh-ss  questions  it  suggests  can  be 
aolveil." 

Mr.  Sproul,  formerly  ■well  known  in 
new.sjiaiKir  and  adverti.sing  circles,  but 
now  vic-e-pre.sident  of  a  large  New  York 
dye-stuff  and  chemical  manufacturing 
corporation,  arrived  in  Kussia  while  the 
Komanoff  dynasty  was  still  in  power.  He 
ha.q  witnc.isted  tho  overthrow  of  its 
autocratic  sway  and  the  successive 
ewnts  that  have  brought — and  kept — 
Kussia  upon  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  world,  with  all  that 
that  implies. 

HAS  EXPERIENCED  ALL  THE  WAR  THRILLS. 

He  good-naturedly  told  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  EiiiTtwi  AND  Publisher,  yes- 
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terday,  that  he  has  experienced  what  it 
is  to  Ij€  cold  without  knowing  any  way 
to  get  wai-m,  has  lyeen  hungry  without 
means  of  obtaining  food,  was  under  fire 
for  five  days  in  the  great  Hotel  Metro- 
Iiole  .siege  in  .Mo.scow  at  the  time  of  the 
Kol.sheviki  uprising — in  .short,  has  en¬ 
countered  all  the  “thrills,”  even  to  Lon¬ 
don  air  raids,  with  the  single  exception 
of  .sighting  a  jieriscope.  Yet  he  has  re¬ 
tained  excellent  health  through  it  all, 
and  comes  home  to  his  native  soil  an 
earnest  friend  of  Kussia  and  a  believer 
in  its  wonderful  future. 

New.spaiier  conditions  in  Kussia, 
though  always  difficult,  were  never  more 
unha|iiiy  than  now,  he  says.  One  of  the 
fir.st  things  done  by  the  Kolsheviks,  af¬ 
ter  their  recent  seizure  of  the  flovern- 
ment,  was  to  comiiel  all  new.sjiapers,  ex- 
cejit  thos('  in  open  and  avowed  sympa¬ 
thy  with  them,  to  throw  out  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  decree  applied  not  only  to 
Kus.sian  newspaiiers,  but  to  the  only 
new.si>aper  in  Kussia  printed  in  the 
English  language — the  Ku.s.sian  Daily 
News  of  Petrograd. 

Eventually,  says  Mr.  Sproul.  condi¬ 
tions  will  liecome  normal  in  Kus.sia,  in 
re.siK*ct  to  newsiiajK-rs  as  to  all  other 
matter.s. 

Existing  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  tlien  po.sse.ss  all  the  advantages  of 
publication  in  a  more  democratic  en¬ 
vironment  than  under  the  Czar.  In  fu¬ 
ture  year.s,  when  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Kussians  now  unalile  to  read 
and  write  .shall  have  overcome  that 
great  handicap,  through  a  public-school 
system,  Kussia  will  certainly  become  one 
of  the  grfate.st  newspaiier  publishing 
fl(-lds  in  the  world. 

.\s  a  suti.scrilK-r  to  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Mr.  Sproul  naturally  had  the 
right  to  look  for  this  paper  to  reach 
him  in  Moscow  or  I’efrograd  with  rea¬ 
sonable  regularity,  even  though  delay¬ 
ed.  .-Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he 
tells  us  that  very  few  copies  ever  came 
to  hand,  and  the  same  applied  to  other 
American  publications  which  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  sent  to  him.  Great  loss 
of  mail  matter,  however,  is  one  of  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  war,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  country  where,  as  in  Kussia, 
conditions  are,  and  have  been,  particu¬ 
larly  disorganized. 

Mr.  Siiroul  is  devoting  his  spare  time, 
it  is  understood,  to  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  articles  regarding  Ku.ssian  con¬ 
ditions  as  actually  seen  by  him,  to  ap¬ 
pear  shortly  in  an  Important  publica¬ 
tion. 


Philadelphia  Editors  on  Trial 
The  trial  of  Louis  Werner,  editor-in- 
ohief,  and  Dr.  Martin  I'iarkow,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  of  the  Philadelphia  Tage- 
blatt,  a  German-language  new.spaper,  on 
charges  of  trea.son,  was  in  progress  in 
Philadelphia  before  Judge  Dickin.son  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  as 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  went  to 
pres.s.  Mo.st  of  Wednesday’s  se.s.sion  was 
taken  up  with  the  examination  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  who  testified  to  making 
the  raid  on  the  Tageblatt  ofiicx}  last 
September. 


Los  .Anpeles  Papers  Raise  Price 

Heginning  April  1,  the  combination 
price  for  the  I».s  .\ngeles  Evening  Ex¬ 
press.  Morning  Tribune,  and  Sunday 
Trifiune,  delivered  by  carrier  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  elsewhere,  will  be  60  ce'nts  a 
month,  in.stead  of  50  cents.  The  Even¬ 
ing  Express  and  the  Sunday  Tiibune, 
by  carrier,  will  continue  to  lie  sold  for 
45  cents  a  month.  The  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  will  continue  its  price  of  30  cents 
a  month.  The  liaily  and  Sunday  Trib- 
bune  will  lie  sold  for  60  cents  a  month. 


SUN’S  LONDON  MAN  RETURNS 


Pleased  with  Profiress  United  States  Has 
Made  in  War  Preparations. 

( V;irri.il  to  TiiK  Eiiitob  and  Prill, isiiek.) 

Washi.n'oto.n,  March  18. — “Take  it 
from  one  who  has  lieen  away  from  this 
country  for  a  year,  except  for  a  brief 
visit  la,st  fall,  the  most  impre.ssive  thing 
aliout  returning  is  the  realization  of 
the  remarkable  strides  the  United  States 
has  made  in  its  war  preparations. 

“.■\  newcomer  sees  it  here;  and  the 
.Allies  nializo  it  lietter,  perhaptfi,  than 
1ho.se  Americans  who  have  lieen  so 
dost'.  likewise,  there  is  a  striking 
change  of  attitude  toward  the  war,  a 
new  spirit  of  determination. 

“In  England  you  don’t  many 

flags  or  many  demonstration.s.  I  have 
heard  comi>laint  here  that  there  is  not 
enough  enthusaism  in  the  United  States 
aliout  the  wTir.  I  urn  glad  there  is  not. 
1  don’t  .see  why  there  should  lie  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  .such  a  horrilde  bu.si- 
nciw;  but  there  is  here  the  .same  dog¬ 
ged,  per.si.stent  re.solution  to  iierform  an 
unplea-sant  ta.sk  that  has  made  Great 
Britain  .so  effective.” 

This  WTLS  the  W'elcome  to  his  fonner 
fellow  newsjiapc'r  men  of  Washington 
of  Judson  C.  Welliver,  magazine 
writer,  newsjiaper  writer,  and  for  the 
jia.st  year  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  when  he  addres.sed  them 
at  the  National  Prcsss  Club  yesterday. 


Mr.  Welliver  .said  his  personal  belief 
was  that  the  Germans  would  not  at- 
temiit  a  major  offensive  on  the  western 
front  this  year.  He  Indieves  they  will 
Ik'  too  busy  .seeking  to  organize  their 
new-found  resources  in  Kus.sia. 


Boston  Pres.s  Club  Elects- 

Herbert  D.  Vittum,  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  of  Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  has 
lieen  elected  pre.sident  of  the  Boston 
Press  Club.  The  other  olticers  elected 
are:  Frank  P.  Sibley,  Glolie,  vioe-pre.si- 
dent;  Walter  J.  Kyan,  Globe,  secretary; 
Fergus  Brown,  Hotel  &  Kailroad  News 
Company,  trea.surer;  Heiiiert  E.  Elli.s, 
financial  st'cretary;  directors:  Koy  At- 
kin.son.  Post;  John  J.  Dowling,  North 
.American  Wine  and  Spirit  Journal; 
Thomas  W.  Gree-nall,  Kecord;  James  E. 
O’Connell;  Newton  Kirk,  lAi.s-t ;  Charles 
O'Hara,  Po.st. 


Newspaper  Man  Refused  Exemption 

SUinley  W.  Prenosil,  of  We.st  Spring- 
field,  Ma.s.s.,  who  is  with  the  A.ssociated 
Press  in  Paris,  has  been  refused  draft 
exemption  on  industrial  grounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decision  of  the  di.strict 
appeal  Ixiard  of  Springfield,  and  must 
return  to  this  country-  to  train  for  ser¬ 
vice.  In  his  questionnaire  Preno.sil  ex- 
pre.ssed  a  willingness  to  return  for  ser¬ 
vice  if  drafted,  but  based  his  request 
for  exemption  on  industrial  ground.s. 


The  Response  of  St.  Louisans 
to  a  Bigger  Value  in  a 
Daily  Newspaper 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month  The  St.  Louis 
Star  publishes  far  more  columns  of  News  and  Features  than  any  other  St. 
Louis  daily  newspaper. 

As  a  result  of  this  superior  service  to  newspaper  readers.  The  St.  Louis 
Star’s  circulation  has  shown  a  growth  unprecedented  in  St.  Louis  if  not  in 
the  entire  United  States. 

Dailr  A»erag*  Net  Paid  1  O  1  7  1 

For  February,  1918 .  X  ^  I  jO  #  X 

Dailr  Aeerate  Net  Paid  O/Y  OQ  1 

For  February,  1917 . 

Net  Gain  .  .  . .  30,690 

Note  the  Regular,  Healthy  Growth  of  The  Star’s  Daily  Average 
Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Past  Six  Months. 


..  -  .  strmieoi - 

1104,089 


- - ocroBiJii - , 
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107,298 


112,035 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


STAR  fiUlLOlNG  STAR  SQUARE  ST  LOUIS.  MO. 

Foreign  Advertinng  Representatives 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

1C:5TAR^  Chico  Phihdelphi.  New  York  W  3 
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Fifth  Annual 

Public  Utilities  Review 

and  Engineering  Supplement 

Next  Saturday^  March  30th 

The  big  questions  that  are  agitating  the  public  utility 
world  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  issue. 

The  economist,  the  public  utility  official,  the  inventor, 
the  municipal  authority — all  will  present  their  views. 

First,  luunicipul  ownership  of  public  utilities.  Articles  by  .hiiiies  li.  Wootan 
and  others. 

Second,  the  ca.se  of  the  street  railways.  Are  they  entitled  to  bif'ber  fares? — 
and  bow  shall  they  meet  their  increasiiifj  burdens?  Articles  by  Harlow  (1 
Clark,  of  the  American  Flectric  Hailway  Association  and  others. 

Third,  water-power  development.  A  picture  of  what  mij;ht  have  happened  this 
winter  in  place  of  a  fuel  famine  if  the  country’s  water  power  had  hwii  i»roperly 
developed.  Hy  William  H.  Hodge,  of  H.  .M.  H^’lleshy  &  Co. 

Fourth,  a  forecast  of  c(»ndition  of  Public  Ctilities  after  the  war. 

There  will  be  other  general  articles  and  reviews — all  of  them  with 
timely  information  of  great  value  to  the  investor,  the  public  utility 
man,  the  banker  and  the  general  business  man. 


Coiulitiun  of  Piiblie  Utilities  hv  sections — • 
Kast,  West,  North,  South,  Canada,  and 
other  places  where  American  cai)itul  is  in¬ 
vesting. 

Earnings  for  past  year. 

Legislation  of  past  year. 


The  coinhination  of  the  exceptional  reader- 
audience  of  this  number  plus  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  such  vital  importance  makes  a  most 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  advertiser. 


The  Government  and  the  Utilities. 

News  of  interest  to  investors. 

I’osipon  of  I’lihlic  Utilities  securities. 

Practical  questions  of  engineering  and  fi¬ 
nance  and  management. 

Notable  developments  of  the  year. 

Copies 

5  cents  each,  mailed  to  any  address  in  the 
U.  S.  or  Canada.  Foreign,  10  cents.  Send 
your  lists  as  soon  as  possible  to  tlie  Circu¬ 
lation  Dept.,  and  arrange  for  sjiecial  mail¬ 
ings.  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Advertising 

Forms  close  March  27.  For  reservations  of 
space,  apj)ly  to  Advertising  Manager. 


Kjem  ^timing  Ptriit 

More  Than  a  Nezvspaper — A  National  Institution 
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"COUSIN  ELEANOR”  IS  "PAL”  AND 
MENTOR  TO  100,00U  "KIDS” 

Miss  Schorer  Tells  How  the  Evening  World’s  "Kiddie  Klub” 
Makes  Life  Brighter  for  Vast  Army  of  Children 
Through  Encouraging  Self-Expression. 

(To  unn  the  rapt  attention  of  a  hundred  thousand  ehUdren,  to  make  of  a 
department  of  a  newspaper  the  open  forum  throuph  which  they  pive  and  pain 
inspiration,  to  tinpe  the  drab  of  lonesome  lives  with  the  pold  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation — this  has  been  the  happy  fortune  of  Miss  Eleanor  Sehorer,  In  t/us 
intermew  for  The  Kuitok  and  Publishek  she  tells  how  the  “Kvtdic  Klub”  has 
been  developed,  what  it  does.  The  story  should  answer  the  Question  which  is  in 
every  editorial  mind— how  to  make  the  newspaper  a  real  factor  in  the  lives  of 
the  children. — Khitok.) 

liy  Adam  C.  UAicsEUiAirrH. 

THltOL'GH  the  efforts  of  one  little  women  on  the  staff  ot  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World  100,000  Kiddies  are  now  inemlx»rs  of  "Cousin  Eleanor’s”  Kiddie 
Kluh.  Her  really,  truly  name  is  Miss  Eleanor  Sehorer.  She  joined  the  World 
staff  several  years  ago,  as  an  artist  and  writer,  and  soon  made  good  in  both 
eaiHic-ities.  In  a  few  years  she  was  widely  and  favoraidy  known  as  a  newspaper 
woman. 

The  most  valuable  goods  sometimes  make  the  smallest  packages.  Cousin 
Eleanor  is  in  that  class,  being  not  much  bigger  that  Kiddie  size  herself.  But 
what  there  is  of  her  is  all  energy  of  the  dynamic  sort,  and  she  takes  to  her 
work  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  That's  why  she  accomplishes  such  results  and 
at  the  same  time  finds  pleasure  in  giving  happiness  to  others. 

Reaching  the  Heart  of  a  Child 


It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  for  chil¬ 
dren,  to  entertain  children,  to  instruct 
children,  or  to  make  children  love  you. 
Yet  ail  these  things  Miss  Schorer  does 
with  apparent  ease  and  with  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  success. 

The  Kiddie  Klub,  of  which  Miss 
Schorer  is  the  head,  was  founded  by 
the  Evening  World  on  May  1,  1916.  Its 
members  have  buttons  and  pennants. 
They  have  a  corner  of  their  own  in  the 
Evening  World  tri-weekly.  They  are 
given  ten  prizes  nearly  every  mouth 
for  the  best  stories  or  drawings,  as  the 
contest  may  call  fur.  These  usually 
alternate.  One  month  there  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  contest,  the  next  a  story  or  com¬ 
position  contest,  and  so  on.  They  are 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to 
use  the  Klub  to  help  them  develop  their 
talent  along  the  lines  mentioned. 

Of  the  purpose  of  the  club,  and  of 
its  public  entertainments.  Miss  Schorer 
.says: 

"It  is  my  ultimate  aim  to  draw  nat¬ 
ural  talent  of  every  description  out  of 
the  Klub  and  to  get  i>eople  who  are 
Interested  in  developing  natural  talent 
to  take  the  cou.sins  who  fit  in  their  own 
particular  branch  of  educational  devel¬ 
opment  and  give  such  selected  kiddies 
an  all-year-round  opportunity. 

"It  is  not  only  necessary  to  impress 
these  people  with  the  poasibilities  of 
my  dear  cousin.s,  but  also  to  point  out 
to  the  parents  those  possibilities. 

"Every  child  has  pos.slbllities,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  surroundings  the  youngsters 
are  encouraged  to  develop  or  forced 
to  suppre.ss  inherent  praiseworthy  ten¬ 
dencies.  By  surroundings  I  mean  prin¬ 
cipally  the  atmosphere  and  attitude  of 
the  grown-ups  with  whom  they  live.  Is 
it  sympathetic  or  unsympathetic?  Does 
a  child's  mentality  expand  or  shrink 
amid  home  surroundings?  Is  there  en¬ 
couragement,  or  is  there  open  di.scour- 
agement?  Is  a  kiddie's  enthusiasm 
abated  through  cynical  Indifference? 

"Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  my  aim  to 
develop  a  genius  for  every  cousin. 
When  genius  shows  itself,  well  and 
good.  We  will  all  be  delighted  and 
proud  and  will  give  It  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  in  our  power.  But 
it  is  merely  sensible  to  look  upon  the 
great  mass  of  100,000  children  as  citi¬ 
zens  rather  than  a-s  gcniuse.s. 

“It  is  good  citizenship  that  I  am  at; 
to  help  train  citizens  who  will  be  un¬ 


afraid  ot  their  convictions  and  ready 
to  te.st  their  ideas;  citizens  happy 
through  genuine  causes:  through  stim¬ 
ulation  of  self-activity. 

"It  is  with  great  gratification  that  1 
note  the  growing  movement  for  higher 
culture  ot  children  through  public  rec¬ 
reation  centres  of  the  cities  of  our 
country.  It  is  my  ambition  to  some 
day  direct  the  activities  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization.  City  children  get  loo  much 
artjilcjal  siimulation,  trom  the  average 
‘movie’  show  esiiecially.  These  shows 
are  the  mo.st  distinctive  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  helpful,  to  say  the  least. 

"1  like  to  reach  out  and  come  into 
touch  with  the  lonesome  kiddies,  the 
world-weary  ones  to  whom  a  cheerful 
little  letter  which  will  perhaps  smooth 
out  their  real  or  imaginary  troubles, 
means  much.  Of  course,  1  cannot  per- 
.sonally  reply  to  all  the  letters  1  receive, 
but  many  of  them  simply  demand  my 
attention,  which  1  am  glad  to  give. 

"In  the  Kiddie  Korner  of  the  Evening 
World  the  fact  is  recognized  that  per¬ 
sonal  information  is  another  form  of 
expre.ssion  which  aids  children.  Kid¬ 
dies  who  are  busy  with  useful  rather 
than  arti.stic  endeavors  have  their  work 
noticed  in  the  korner. 

"I  am  ju.st  liekinning  to  work  to  ar¬ 
range  further  activities  and  mors 
branches  for  my  kiddie  cousins.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  only  dreaming,  but  a  lot  of 
other  folk  have  also  dreamed  before 
they  accompli.shed  much  by  making 
their  dreams  realities.  For  future  en¬ 
tertainments  1  have  in  mind  Greek 
games — and  some  other  plans. 

"So  far  it  has  lx‘en  only  at  celebra¬ 
tions  that  the  Kiddie  Klub  has  given 
the  actor,  singer,  dancer,  musician  cous¬ 
in  expre.ssion  through  its  activities.  The 
writers  of  verse  and  prose  and  also  the 
kiddie  arti.sts  have  their  chance  for 
public  appearance  all  the  year  'round 
in  the  contribution  space  in  the  Kiddie 
Korner,  which  they  are  privileged  to  fill 
with  their  literary  and  artistic  efforts. 
The  Korner  column  shows  how  well 
they  use  this  advantage.” 

Kiddie  Klub  membership  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  New  York  city  and 
vicinity.  There  are  many  members  in 
New  England  and  in  the  Central  and 
Western  States.  There  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  in  England.  FYance,  and  Japan. 
The  Klub  is  supporting  six  of  “Papa” 


Miss  Ei.EANOn  SenOHER. 

("Couxiu  KlBanor,"  of  tlie  Sew  York  'Kvenlng 
Wurlil't  KM'lle  Klub,  who  Iium 
lUU.OOO  OoumIiih.) 

—  Photo,  by  Olara  IV-tzahlt,  X.  Y.  City. 

.loffre’s  "Orphans  of  the  Marne,”  and 
this  good  work  will  doubtle.s.s  Ite  extend¬ 
ed.  While  the  girls  -slightly  outnumber 
the  lM)y  memliers  of  the  Klub.  the  l)oys 
are  the  moi-e  active  in  drawing  and 
many  do  highly  creditable  work. 

I’EKSUNAL  CONTAtT  THE  SBtTlBT. 

"What  is  the  secret  of  the  Kiddle 
Klub’s  phenomenal  succes.s,”  Miss 
Schorer  was  asked. 

"Per.sonal  conttict,”  was  her  answer. 
She  e.stimates  that  she  had  during  the 
past  year  what  may  be  called  about 
50,000  “personal  contacts”  with 
members  or  their  parents  and 
other  adult  friends.  She  writes  on 
an  average  ten  letters  a  day  to  children 
who  she  feels  need  her  per.sonal  atten¬ 
tion,  judging  by  their  letter-s.  She 
pas.ses  upon  countle.ss  contributions  a 
week  and  upon  a.s  many  more  que.stions 
and  answers.  She  awards  ten  contest 
prizes  a  month  and  pa.sses  upon  125 
drawings  every  week.  The  last  named 
ta.sk  alone  foots  up  to  6,500  drawings 
in  a  year.  Add  this  to  the  3,650  letters 
she  has  written  during  the  last  twelve 
months  to  ardent  little  correspondents 
who  want  Cousin  EleAnor’s  opinion,  and 
it  is  readily  seen  that  her  brain  h<aa 
no  chance,  through,  idleness,  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  firoverbial  devil's  work.shop. 

Miss  Schorer  modestly  refuses  to 
credit  her.self  with  the  success  of  the 
Klub.  In  closing  her  chat  for  readers 
of  The  Editor  and  PfBi.isnER,  she  said: 

“Perhaps  .some  of  my  cousins  think  of 
me  as  a  fairy  god-mother  who  plans 
and  does  new  things  for  them  all  the 
year  through.  I  now  want  them  to 
know  that  without  the  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Evening  World’s  editor- 
Jn-cJiie.f,  John  H.  Tennant,  none  of 
the.se  delightful  things  could  hai)pen  at 
all — not  even  the  Kiddie  Klub  itself.” 

I  925,000  Pennies  Contribuled 

Miss  Emilie  Blackmorc  Stapp,  of  the 
Dt*.s  Moines  Capital  who,  through  her 
departimmt,  "The  Happy  Tride,”  is  try¬ 
ing  to  rais<!  a  million  pennies  for  the 
war  orphans  of  hYance  and  Belgium, 
has  now  pa-ssed  the  925,000  mark.  The 
total  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  137,000  pennies  sent  in  by  the 
children  of  Texaus  and  contributed 
through  the  various  newspapers  of  that 
State,  largely  through  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Prepare  for  the  coming  Lilierty  Ix>an 
campaign. 
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OHIO  FIRST 


Amazing  Figures! 

In  1917,  the  amount  of  deposits  in  Ohio*s 
Savings  Banks  was  $68,397,224.00,  an  excess 
over  the  preceding  year  of 

M  $3,607,262.75!  ^ 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  Ohio’s  savings  is  that,  the 
average  amount  to  each  depositor  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  of 
W  the  Middle  Western  States.  ^ 

f  Thus,  considering  the  per  capita  deposit  of  Ohio,  which  is  $599.85,  she  1 
leads  the  New  England  States  and  the  Eastern  States,  including  the  great 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania! 

Ohio  workingmen  are  now  enjoying  larger  benefits  under  the  law  than  ever 
before,  and  they  are  earning  more  money. 

All  Ohio  is  experiencing  an  unprecedented  era  of  prosperity,  and  everybody  has 
money  to  spend,  and  is  spending  it. 

Ohio  is  always  doing  something  bigger, — quickening  her  schedule  of  production  and  enlarging 
her  resources,  consequently,  there’s  alwtys  something  bigger  to  be  done  by  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  who  can  depend  upon  its  being  done  in  the  right  way  by  these  Ohio  Newspapers. 
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E  D  I  T  O  R  I 


A  L 


A  LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


TH  \T  the  President  rnisht  i)e  informed  as  to  the 
convictions  and  attitude  of  the  moulders  of 
public  opinion  in  America,  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  a  paid  advertising  policy  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  The  Editor  and  Pi'blisher  has  submitted  for 
his  consideration  the  symi>osium  of  letters  and  in¬ 
terviews  printed  in  the  issue  of  March  16,  together 
with  a  letter  in  which  the  advantages  of  such  a 
IK)licy  are  cited. 

The  following  acknowledgment  has  been  received: 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

Washington,  March  19,  1918. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hrown; 

1  l>eg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  .March  18th,  and  to  say  that  I  .shall  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  TL'MirUTY, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

THE  EDITOlt  AND  Pl’BLISHEK, 

New  Y^ork,  March  18,  1918. 

His  Excellency, 

Woodrow  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington. 

Ik'ar  Mr.  Pre.<--ident: 

We  submit  that  the  war  emergency  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Government  advertising  policy  and 
programme,  ba.sed  upon  a  recognition  of  adverti.sing 
space  as  a  commodity  which  the  Government  may 
projKM’ly  and  profitably  buy  for  its  own  use. 

The  present  advertising  policy  of  the  Government 
has  the  .same  defects  as  the  di.scarded  volunteer  sys¬ 
tem  in  our  military  organization.  For,  in  paying  for 
the  advertising  of  the  nation’s  securities  we  are  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  donations  of  patriotic  citizen.s.  We 
are  securing  these  donations,  of  course,  just  as  we 
should  have  secured  volunteers  for  military  service. 
Hut  we  are  not  equalizing  the  burden  of  expen.se  as 
we  have  succeeded  in  equalizing  the  burden  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

•It  is  admitted  that  the  I..il)erty  Loans  cannot  be 
.succe.s.sfully  .sold  without  a  vast  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  admitted  that  this  adverti.sing  should  be 
paid  for,  as  it  is  the  commodity  on  the  .sale  of  which 
our  new.spapers  and  periodicals  must  chiefly  depend 
for  their  revenues — hence  for  their  existence.  Yet, 
admitting  the  Government’s  need  of  advertising,  we 
are  .still  failing  to  provide  apfiropriations  with  which 
to  buy  it,  and  are  relying  ui>on  private  gifts  of  money 
and  space  for  the  success  of  a  vital  part  of  our  war 
effort. 

We  submit  that  this  is  an  un-American  policy, 
Mr.  President — an  inefficient,  expensive,  roundalxmt, 
evasive  policy,  and  that  it  handicaps  the  officials  who 
are  directing  the  .sale  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  All  that 
may  Ije  .said  in  favor  of  the  pre.sent  system  is  that  it 
has  called  to  .service  in  these  campaigns  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  jieople,  voluntary  workers  who.se  services 
could  not  be  purchased  in  any  commercial  sense. 
This  result  would  not  be  lo.st  in  a  rectification  of  the 
advertising  policy  to  conform  to  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  thousands  of  people  now  engaged  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  donations  with  which  to  pay  for  advertising 
could  do  more  effective  work  by  selling  the  bonds — 
which,  of  course,  many  of  them  will  do  after  the 
fir.st  task  has  been  finished. 

The  Editor  and  Pi’blisher  is  in  a  position  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspaper  publi.shers  of  American  are 
.strongly  opi>osed  to  the  present  policy.  The  views  of 
some  of  these  men,  ma.ster  craftsmen  in  the  field  of 
advertising — men  who  know  the  processes  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  a  selling  campaign — have  already  been  pub- 
li.shed  in  our  columns,  and  are  enclosed  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Those  men  are  not  sordid.  They  would 
not  receive  more,  but  would  receive  less,  advertising 
under  a  policy  of  direct  Government  advertising  than 
under  the  present  sy.stem.  Their  view  is  not  selfish, 
but  fiatriotic.  They  desire  fir.st  of  all  the  success  of 
the  l>ond  salea  They  know  that  this  success  will  be 
more  fully  a.s.sured  under  a  right  than  under  a  wrong 
advertising  iiolicy. 

The.se  publi.shers  sell  their  advertising  space  as  a 
commodity.  The  Government  may  deal  with  them 


XJi^HAT  pulls  the  strings  is  the 
force  hidden  within;  there 
lies  the  power  to  persuade^  there 
the  life,  there  the  real  man. — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 


as  with  other  busine.ss  men  who  sell  commodities  to 
the  Government — without  favoritism  and  with  the 
fullest  di.scrimination.  They  are  standing  by  the 
President  and  his  Administration  in  the  great  crisis 
without  partisan  bia.s.  This  was  .shown  in  the  notable 
.symposium  of  Thank.sgiving  Toa.sts  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  published  in  The  Editor  and 
PrBDiSHER  la.st  November — a  tribute  to  an  American 
t'hief  Executive  unexampled  in  our  history. 

In  common  with  the  publishers  of  America  this 
journal,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  desires  nothing  so  much  as 
the  success  of  the  American  cau.se  in  this  war.  The 
adoption  of  a  sound  adverti.sing  policy  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  contribute  greatly  to  that  end.  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  have  followed  the  policy  now 
urged  upon  you  from  the  lieginning,  and  it  has  shown 
magnificent  result.s.  We  would  not  add  a  straw’s 
weight  to  the  heavy  burden  you  are  carrying.  We 
are  impelled  to  thus  request  your  personal  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  grave  matter  only  through  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  intere.sts  of  the  nation  at  war  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  that  only  through  your  initiative  may  a 
mistaken  policy  lie  corrected. 


A  FRIENDLY  SUGGESTION  FROM  CANADA 

THE  publisher  of  a  leading  daily  new.spaper  of 
Canada,  requested  by  The  Editor  and  Pi  buish- 
ER  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  paid  advertising  policy  by  the  United  States 
tiovernment,  asks  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  bo  con.sidered  presumptions  in  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter. 

He  does  offer  a  suggestion,  however,  which  should 
receive  atteiuion  at  Washington.  He  says:  “Is  it 
not  iiossible  to  have  a  commission  of  competent, 
impartial  men,  acting  for  either  the  United  States 
War  Trade  Board  or  the  Liberty  I.A)an  Committee, 
visit  f'anada  and  make  a  careful  Investigution  as  to 
the  results  secured  by  the  Canadian  tiovernment  in 
the  various  campaigns  placed  by  our  l>>minion  and 
Provincial  Governments  .since  the  war  liegan." 

The  exiK'riences  of  our  Allies  in  solving  the  new 
military  problems  created  by  the  war — in  meeting 
German  frightfulness  with  adequate  methods  of  de¬ 
fence — have  lieen  recognized  and  utilized  by  our  Geli- 
eral  Staff.  Our  military  forces  have  been  trained 
and  are  being  trained  in  the  light  of  new  conditions 
of  warfare.  Properly,  our  traditional  systems  of 
military  training  have  l>ecn  .scrapped,  and  even  our 
West  Point  men  have  had  to  unlearn  a  great  deal 
that  had  Ijeen  taught  them  of  the  art  of  war. 

Our  Allies,  Great  Britian  and  Canada,  have  shown 
us  the  way  in  the  matter  of  a  Government  adver¬ 
tising  policy,  too.  But,  thus  far,  we  have  not  heeded 
their  experiences  and  are  clinging  to  a  plan  and 
method  which  are  not  in  accord  with  the  new  times 
in  which  we  live.  Should  not  the  suggestion  of  our 
Canadian  friend  bear  fruit?  If  Canada  has  found  a 
lietter  way  than  ours  for  advertising  war  loan.s, 
should  we  not  make  the  facts  known  in  an  official 
way  that  our  future  i>olicy  in  this  matter  may  be 
formulated  accordingly? 
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THE  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION 


SOMEWHAT  alarming  intimations  having  been 
made  lately  that  the  FMel  Administration  con¬ 
templated  drastic  action  in  the  way  bf  enforcing 
the  curtailment  of  news  print  consumii>tion  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  held  a  siiecial  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Wednesday  to  consider  the  situation. 

A  conference  on  Tue.sday,  between  officials  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  members  of  the  Paper 
Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  developed  the  fact  that 
the  Government  had  in  view  no  definite  action  at 
the  present  time,  but  that  the  gravity  of  the  fuel 
and  transiiortation  problems  might  force  some  defi¬ 
nite  iwlicy  of  curtailment  in  the  near  future. 

P.  B.  Noyes,  of  the  Fuel  Admini.stration,  assured 
the  publishers  that  the  Government  would  welcome 
their  initiative  in  bringing  about  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  economies  in  fthe  use  of  news  print,  and  that 
through  this  course  official  intervention  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  averted.  He  reminded  them  that  the 
jKilicy  of  the  F'uel  Administration  was  to  restrict, 
.so  far  as  possiWe,  the  production  of  commodities  to 
the  level  of  actual  demand  and  real  needs,  elimi¬ 
nating  waste. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  X.,  at  their  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  decided  to  call  uiion  all  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  ui)on  all  u.sers  of  news  print,  to  at 
once  discontinue  the  return  privilege,  free  copies, 
copies  used  for  promotion  purposes,  exchanges,  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  commissions  to  agents  or 
dealers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  preferetial  repre¬ 
sentation,  unpaid  subscription.s,  etc.  The  Board  also 
reminds  publishers  that  it  is  illegal  to  print  free 
reading  matter  which  would  not  be  used  if  no  ad¬ 
verti.sing  were  involved;  and  that  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  at  a  retail  price  of  one  cent  is  unwarranted 
undei  present  war  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  publishers  will  respond 
promptly  and  unreservedly  to  this  patriotic  appeal 
for  white  jmiier  conservation.  Newspapers  are  a 
necessity.  They  are  so  regarded  by  the  Government, 
of  course.  But  a  waste  of  news  print  is  quite  as  se- 
lious  as  a  waste  of  food. 

Happily,  thus  far,  the  talk  of  an  arbitrary  Gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  the  sizes  of  nowsjiapers, 
such  as  has  been  instituted  in  Fiance — and,  through 
economic  necessity,  in  England — is  merely  talk.  But 
the  publishers  must  not,  through  failure  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  the  use  of  paper,  tran.slate  this  talk  into  a 
seriously  con.sidered  national  policy.  The  issue  will 
ari.se  unless  the  users  of  news  print  shall  forestall 
It  through  uncompromising  economies. 


WHEN  bankers  talk  about  advertising  they  of¬ 
ten  arouse  as  much  amusement  as  interest. 
Guy  Emer.son  expressed  the  view  that  to  spend 
$.5  for  adverti.sing  in  each  of  the  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  country  would  require  most  of  a  $2,500,000 
appropriation.  There  are  16,246  weeklies,  semi¬ 
weeklies  and  tri-weeklies  in  the  United  States,  and 
an  expenditure  of  $5  for  advertising  in  each  would 
amouiit  to  $81,2.10,  As  an  advertising  expert  Mr. 
Emerson  is  probably  a  very  good  banker. 


ROBEKT  CAHTEB,  the  cartoonist,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Pniladelphia,  shared  with  the  late 
Homer  Davenport  the  credit  for  having  put  into 
the  character  of  “Uncle  Sam”  the  breath  of  life. 
These  men  drew  our  national  figure  so  strikingly 
and  so  appealingly  that  we  were  all  anxious  to  claim 
the  traditional  relationship  to  him. 


Needed  measures  are  not  always  taken  just 
liecause  their  need  is  obvious.  The  urge  must 
bti  sui>plied.  We  .should  have  a  2-cent  coin,  but  we 
will  not  have  it  until  the  matter  is  preased  home 
at  \\  ashington.  Newspaiiers  should  continue  to 
.stress  the  utility  of  the  proposed  coin. 


*«’  I  'HE  newspaper  that  carries  my  advertising 
•A  is  my  .salesman,”  says  Nat  S.  Olds.  Every 
issue  of  a  newspaper  carries  a  task  of  salesman¬ 
ship — and  the  heavier  the  task  the  easier  it  is 
of  accomplishment. 
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pHILIP,  being  arbitrator  betwixt  two  wicked  per- 
^  sons,  commanded  one  to  fly  out  of  Macedonia 
and  the  other  to  pursue  him. — Plutarch. 


PERSONALS 

WILLIAM  UANIXJLPH  H  KARST 
has  returned  to  New  York  after 
an  extensive  vacation  at  Palm  Reach, 
Fla. 

George  H.  Lai-ke,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mali,  has  just 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  month’s  va¬ 
cation  spent  in  the  South.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Lee  A  White,  editorial  .secretary  of 
the  Detroit  News,  was  a  New  York 
visitor  this  week.  Mr.  White  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  two  weeks’  visit  to  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  in  Washington,  Baitimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  New  York,  and  Boston.  ' 
I.<eonard  Cline,  editor  of  the  fine  arts 
page  in  the  Detroit  News,  was  in  New 
York  this  week  .seeing  art  exhibits. 

James  Sweinhart,  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  the  Detroit  News, 
wiil  move  his  oftices  next  month  from 
20  Vesey  Street  to  the  Park  Row  Buiid- 
ing. 

Harold  Roland,  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  is  acting  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  News  in  the  al)- 
sence  of  George  Miller,  who  is  in  De¬ 
troit  as  acting  editor,  while  E.  G.  Pipp, 
editor-in-chief,  is  in  Europe. 

George  O.  Moody,  police  reporter  for 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Tribune,  is  the 
first  newspaper  man  in  that  State  to  be 
made  a  censor  of  amusements.  The  town 
of  Warren,  near  by,  has  named  him 
censor  of  all  shows  with  power  to  direct 
the  cutting  of  questionable  acts  or  mov¬ 
ing  picture.s. 

K.  J.  Murdoch,  for  several  years  prior 
to  1914  editor  of  the  I.»os  Angeles  Rec¬ 
ord,  more  recently  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  of  Cleveland,  has 
returned  to  California  and  taken  the 
position  of  news  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Sun,  of  which  his  former  chief,  W.  H. 
Porterfield,  is  editor-in-chief. 

Milton  A.  McRae,  chief  minority  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Scripps-McRae  new.spaper 
properties,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
San  Diego  after  an  extended  trip  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  through  the  East. 

Mr.s.  Rae  Rice,  for  years  society  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  is  now 
on  the  San  Diego  Sun  as  feature  writer, 
her  husl>and  being  with  the  colors  at 
Camp  Kearny,  near  San  Diego. 

Jolin  H.  Sines,  managing  editor  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times,  has 
gone  to  Atlantic  City  for  a  month’s  rest. 

I>aurence  Sloan  has  left  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  is  now  with  the  New  York 
American. 

Walter  J.  I.rf)ngley  has  lx;en  appoijjted 
a.s.sistant  m.anaging  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Journal. 

Irving  E.  Richard,  for  four  years  City 
Hall  Reporter  for  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
New.s,  is  now  in  Bo.ston  with  Ba-se  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  44.  He  will  proceed  to  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J.,  for  six  weeks’  training,  and 
then  will  go  to  France  for  service.  Mr. 
Richard  is  the  fifty-fir.st  member  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News  .staff  to  join  the 
col  or. s. 

Winthrop  Kellogg,  son  of  H.  N.  Kel¬ 
logg,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  A.ssociation,  is  with  the  avia¬ 
tion  division  of  the  American  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  in  Franc-e.  I.Ast  Sun¬ 
day’s  New  York  World  contained  an 
interesting  letter  from  young  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  telling  alx)ut  his  exi>erlence.s 
abroad. 

Joseph  Parks  has  gone  from  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  to  the  Indiana  Daily 
’Times,  Indianai>olls,  as  city  editor,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  John  Carson,  who  is 
to  take  a  position  in  Wa-shington. 

H.  S.  Purser,  formerly  with  the  Waco 
(Texas)  Tribune,  has  joined  the  lociU 


staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune. 

H.  E.  W’right,  formerly  with  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  newsi>ai)ers,  is  now  on 
the  local  staff  of  tlie  New  Orleans 
Ti  mes- Pi  ca.y  u  ne . 

Thomas  Harris  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  and 
has  returned  to  his  old  position  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Shreveiwrt  (La.) 
Times.  Clai’k  Salmon  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  city  editor’s  desk  on  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

Willard  Shaver,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  in  a  French 
hospital  is  recovering  from  a  serious 
injury.  He  is  a  mem^ber  of  Company 
F,  Eighteenth  Engineera 

Thomas  W,  Gerber  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  with  headquarters  at  S;m  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mobilization  of  Base  Hospital  No. 
46,  United  States  army,  ju.st  ordered, 
takes  three  reix>rters  from  the  Portland 
Orogonian.  They  are  Paul  Ryan,  Fred 
M.  White,  and  Linn  L.  Davies,  the  la.st 
a  brother  of  Carolyn  Davies,  the  poet. 

Roy  A.  Jarnagin,  who  has  been  sports 
editor  on  the  Des  Moines  CapiUil  for 
the  pa.st  five  years,  has  resigned  to  l)e- 
come  identified  with  the  News-Heiald, 
of  Spencer,  la.,  one  of  the  live  weekly 
newspapers  of  Iowa.  Jack  Feehan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  has  suc- 
c-eeded  Mr.  Jarnagin  on  the  .sports  desk 
of  the  Capital. 


Across  the  line 

John  Ross  Robert.son,  proprietor  of 
the  'Toronto  Telegram,  is  paying  his 
usual  spring  visit  to  Florida. 

A.  R.  Kennedy,  recently  editor  of  the 
Guelph,  (Ont.)  Daily  Mecury,  has  been 
ai)pointed  editor  of  the  Canadian  Print- 
ted  and  Publisher. 

Norman  Lambert  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  'Toronto  Globe  to 
lake  the  position  of  associate  editor  of 
the  Grain  Grower.s’  Guide,  Winnipeg. 

Major  R.  F.  Parkinson,  business 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  Journal-Pres.s, 
who  has  been  home  on  leave  from  the 
front,  has  left  to  rejoin  his  battalion 
in  France. 

Col.  T.  M.  Seeley  has  been  appointed 
bu.siness  manager  of  the  Yarmouth,  (N. 
S.)  Times  in  .succession  to  J.  D.  Rol- 
ston,  retired. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Smith,  city  editor  of 
the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review,  has 
enlisted  for  over.seas  service, 

James  Muir,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  re- 
.slgned  from  the  staff  of  that  paper  to 
become  civic  controller  of  Ottawa. 

J.  E.  Atkin.son,  managing  director  of 
Toronto  Star,  has  gone  for  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  .southern  states. 

F.  C.  Mears,  foreign  news  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Glol)e,  has  succeeded  Nor¬ 
man  I.rfiml)ert  as  city  editor.  He  in 
turn  has  been  succeeded  by  John  B. 
Kerr,  formerly  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun  and  more  recently  foreign  news 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire. 

G.  Fred  Pearson,  manager  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle,  last  week 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
Halifax  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
for  their  assi.stance  following  the  dis- 
a.ster  of  la.st  December. 

Thomas  H.  Blacklock,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Regina,  (Sa.sk.)  Province 
and  more  recently  Ottawa  correspondent 


of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  is  now  repre- 
.senting  the  Gazette  in  England. 

H.  B.  Jefferson  of  the  Halifax  (N. 
S.)  Herald  staff  has  Iwen  appointed  as- 
si.stant  to  the  Inspector  of  Dominion 
Police  at  maritime  lU'ovince  headquar¬ 
ters,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

J.  B.  Bryant  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hamilton,  (Ont.)  Herald,  has  taken 
over  tlie  Barrie  (One.)  Northern  Ad¬ 
vance. 

John  Kidman,  London  correspondent 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  returning  to  Canada  and 
will  rejoin  the  staff  in  Montreal. 


DEFENDS  MAIL  SERVICE 


Praeger  Declares  IX  ar  and  Parcel  Post 
Have  Flooded  Post  Office. 

Washincton,  .March  22. — Denial  that 
the  railway  mail  service  is  to  blame  for 
any  delay  in  the  delivery  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  here  and  in  New  York  was  made 
to-day  by  Otto  Praeger,  Second  A.s.sist- 
ant  Postma.ster-General,  and  officials  of 
the  railway  mail  .service. 

While  specifically  pointing  out  that  no 
blame  must  be  attached  either  to  the 
Wa.shington  or  the  New  Yorit  city  Po.st 
Office,  owing  to  the  tremendous  difficul¬ 
ties  they  are  lal)oring  under  as  the  re.sult 
of  war  condition.s,  Mr.  Praeger  declared 
tliat  the  records  of  the  railway  mail 
.service  .show  that  the  Wa.shington  city 
Po.st  Office  has  recently  turned  over  to 
the  i-ailway  mail  .service  letters  twenty- 
six  hours  after  they  were  post-marked. 

The.so  particular  letters  were  addre.ss- 
ed  to  points  South. 

The  records  will  .show,  it  was  declared, 
that  certain  letters  bound  north,  post¬ 
marked  here  10  M.,  were  not  deliv¬ 

ered  to  tlie  railway  mail  .service  until 
3  P.  M.  that  afternoon,  in  the  meantime 
two  or  three  other  trains  to  New  York 
having  left  the  Union  Station.  In  one 
instance  200  letters  addres.sed  to  New 
York  liusine.ss  houses  were  involved. 

No  blame,  however,  is  attached  to  the 
Washington  city  Po.st  Office  by  the  I’o.st 
Office  IH'partment.  The  great  volume 
of  war  mail,  and  the  tremendous  growth 
of  tile  parcel  po.st,  has  literally  swamped 


more  than  one  city  post  office  in  the 
country. 

The  Washington  city  Post  Office  is  hit 
worst  of  all,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
city  is  the  origin  of  tons  and  tons  of 
war  literature  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  local  Post  Office,  also,  is  short- 
handed  on  account  of  many  men  having 
gone  with  the  colors.  For  the.se  reasons 
Post  Office  Department  officials  believe 
that  the  people  of  Wa.shington  .should  be 
lenient  over  any  delay  that  may  arise, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  delivery  of  letters  going 
to  and  fro  lietween  here  and  New  York. 


Big  Cain  in  Postal  Revenues 
Washington,  March  21. — Since  the  new 
po.stal  rates  went  into  effect  l.ist  Novem- 
l)er  there  has  been  a  monthly  increase 
in  postal  revenues  of  more  than  $5,000,- 
000.  The  estimated  gain  for  the  year 
was  figured  at  between  $65,000,000  and 
$70,000,000.  This  was  based  on  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  active  gener.il  bu.siness 
prevailing  in  1917.  All  indications  point 
to  a  realization  of  this  amount. 


Would  Take  Over  Telegraph 
Washington,  March  21. — Representa¬ 
tive  Hilliard,  of  Colorado,  to-day  intro¬ 
duced  a  l)ill  in  the  House  to  empower 
the  Government  to  acquire  by  eminent 
domain  in  the  form  of  leases  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  facilities  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Hilliard  .said  there  was  ex¬ 
travagant  wa.ste  under  the  competitive 
sy.stem,  and  declared  “the  Government 
has  ignored  its  duty  long  enough.’’ 


Express  Companies’  Revenue  Declines 
Washington,  March  21. — Operating 
income  of  the  expre.ss  companies  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  last  November 
were  made  jiublic  to-day  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  They  show 
marked  decrea.ses  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1916.  'The  sta- 
ti.stics  a.ssume  unusual  importance  in 
the  light  of  propo.sed  Government  oper¬ 
ation  or  unification  of  the  companies. 


'Tho.se  war-time  hoarding  orders  knock 
the  siiots  out  of  tlie  admonition  regard¬ 
ing  the  “wi.se  ant.’’ 


“The  Denver  Post  Has 
Signe(d  a  Contract  for 
the  Haskin  Services” 
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BOYD'S  TRIBUTE  TO  HATRICK 


CANADAN  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


CHARGE  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  ARE 
SEEKING  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 


Government  Has  Selerted  the  Right 
Man  to  Go  After  Fighting  Films. 

li.  Eugene  Boyd,  of  the  International 
Film  Service,  pays  the  following  tribute 
in  dialect  verse  to  E.  B.  Hatrick,  sec¬ 
retary  of  that  organization,  who  has 
been  sent  to  F'rance  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  to  aid  in  pho¬ 
tographing  the  war: 

Say — you  knowa  how  I  feel? 

I  feela  vera  sick. 

Da  lx)ssa  he  close  a  deal. 

To  maka  movie  pick. 

Da  Reda  Cross  a  sendin’  him. 

To  France  purty  quick. 

But  we’ra  only  landin'  him, 
to  make  da  movie  pick. 

He  carry  da  gun,  a  little  one 
And  no  Harry,  Tom,  or  Dick, 

Had  betta  interfere  wid  him 
When  he  maka  da  movie  pick. 

When  he  all  thru,  he  coma  back. 

You  neva  hear  him  kick. 

And  .safely  in  his  travellin’  pack. 

He  hava  da  movie  pick. 

Him  damn  good  boss. 

And  American  Red  Cross, 

Dey  know  dat  he  could  lick. 

Anybody  else  who  dey  coulda  send, 
To  maka  da  movie  pick. 


Will  Take  Up  Question  of  Renewing 
Government  Subsidy  for  Wire  Service. 

to  The  Euitoe  and  Pubusheb.) 

Touonto,  March  18. — A  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  Canadian  Press,  Limited, 
will  l)e  held  in  Ottawa  on  the  27th  of  the 
month  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  the  Government  subsidy 
This  subsidy  was  granted  for  the  first 
time  last  year  to  enable  Canadian  Pres.s, 
limited,  to  establish  their  national  ser¬ 
vice  from  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to  Victoria,  B. 
C.,  and  as  Parliament  is  again  in  ses¬ 
sion  the  matter  of  a  renewal  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  for  next  year  will  have  to  be  taken 
up.  An  increa.sed  grant  may  possibly 
be  a.sked  for. 


Publishers’  Advisory  Board  Criticises  Representatives  of  S.  N 
P.  A.  for  Refusing  to  Join  in  Conference  With  Them  to 
Consider  Ways  of  Having  Postal  Law  Amended 


MFIMBFIRS  of  the  legislative  committee  of  ihe  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers’  A.s.sf)oiation,  who  are  attempting  to  have  the  postal  section  of  the 
War  Revenue  act  amended,  are  charged  with  seeking  special  privileges  by 
the  Publi.shers"  Advi.sory  Hoard,  of  New  York. 

In  a  report  recently  adopted  by  the  Board,  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  president 
of  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  chairman  of  the  Iegi.slative  committee  of  the  S.  N. 
P.  A.,  and  Urey  Wood.son,  editor  and  president  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger, 
as  representatives  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  at  the  recent  Inland  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  are  critici.sed  for  refu.sing  to  join  in  conference  with  the  Publish- 
er.s’  Advisory  Board  in  attempting  to  have  the  War  Revenue  act  amended. 

The  report,  in  part,  follows: 

The  Postal  Committee  Report 

“Without  discussion  of  the  postal  more  than  mail  delivered  in  the  samt 
function,  the  Iegi.slative  committee  of  State  and  State  mail  more  than  countj 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  has  rendered  a  report  mail;  free-in-county  circulation  of  newS' 
urging  increased  i)0.stage  rates  through  pafiers  mu.st  be  alioli.shed,  and  the  whoh 
‘zone’  system  on  all  periodical  publica-  fabric  of  the  postal  .structure  mu.st  b« 
tions  exc-ept  newspapers.  overhauled  to  conform  to  this  new  an( 

“Newspaiiers,  according  to  their  an-  (as  the  hi.story  of  our  Po.st  Office  de 
nounced  programme,  are  to  lie  exempt-  velopment  shows)  un.sound  and  un 
ed  from  the.se  increa.sed  po.stage  rates  American  principle. 

through  the  well-known  fact  that,  with  "But  po.stal  cost  ha.s,  under  sounc 
rare  exceptions,  they  circulate  solely  jiostal  principles,  nothing  to  do  witl 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  their  place  of  the  postal  function  any  more  than  is 
publication.  Within  this  local  area  of  co.st  the  determining  factor  in  the  ser 
circulation,  therefore,  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  vice  to  farmers  of  the  Department  oi 
and  the  Inland  Daily  Pre.ss  Association,  Agriculture. 

which  endor.st's  their  programme,  are  "The  publi.sher.s'  advisory  lioard  hold) 
s<‘ekinK  exemption  from  po.stal  increa.ses.  the  following  theory  of  the  principles  oi 
Th<-y  are  also  specifically  demanding  our  American  postal  functions  and  theii 
their  free-in-county  circulation  shall  be  application  to  any  department  in  its 
retained,  and  that  all  po.stage  increases  service: 

shall  apply  only — through  the  adroitly  “(a)  That  it  is  the  function  of  oui 
drawn  law  they  dematul — to  i)eriodicals  Government  to  .serve  our  national  needs 
of  national  circulation  and  intere.st!  further  our  progre.s.s,  and  to  con.servf 
“In  other  words,  they  have  approach-  the  inherent  rights  of  citizenship; 
ed  this  vital  problem  of  postal  func-  "(b)  That  .such  postal  functions  art 
tions  and  po.stal  rates  in  the  open  de-  and  must  always  l)e  equal  to  all  citizen! 
.sire  for  special  privilege  and  without  of  our  nation; 

either  analysis  of  postal  function  or  re-  “(c)  That  the  co.st  of  such  postal  func- 
gard  for  the  rights  of  the  entire  citi-  tions  .should  be  levied  again.st  the  na- 
zenship  of  this  nation.  tion  as  a  whole  and  not  extracted  aa 

"It  is  also  to  IfC  regretted  that  Major  .separate  and  varying  charges  from  in- 
Stahlman  and  -Mr.  Woodson,  who  are  dividual  citizens,  the  same  as  in  thf 
the  prime  movers  in  this  newspaper  Department  of  .\griculture  and  the  oth- 
siH-cial  privilege  apt>eal  to  Congress,  er  great  and  vital  governmental  en- 
flatly  refused  to  join  in  a  conference  ergies; 

with  the  publi.sher.s’  advisory  l>oard  to  "(d)  That  the  Post  Office  and  the 
di.scuss  the  fundamental  postal  princi-  postal  function  is  one  of  scrricc  to  thf 
pies  with  a  view  of  determining  ut>on  entire  nation,  sympathetic  in  principle 
.some  line  of  .sound  and  ju.st  mutual  ac-  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
tion  and  postal  recommendation.  culture,  the  Department  of  Commerce 

"The  programme  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
according  to  its  report  published  in  the  ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Depart- 
trade  pres.s,  ai>ra'ar.s  to  base  its  argu-  ments  of  Public  Education; 
ments  for  increased  postage  rates — on  “(e)  That  the  nodal  and  cconomit 
every  publication  except  newspaper.s —  value  of  sueh  postal  function  to  our  na- 
upon  the  element  of  postal  cost.  And  tion  is  the  basis  upon  which  postal  ratei 
this  thef)r>'  of  iK).stal  co.st  is  advanced  shall  be  determined  and  not  cost. 
in  the  face  of  the  system  of  postal  ac-  "To  return  to  the  ‘zone’  system 
counting  and  i>o.stal  figures  that  have  alKjli.shetl  by  Pre.sident  Lincoln  in  1863 
iKs-n  comi)letely  expo.sed  and  denounced  would  be  to  overturn  the  sound  princi- 
as  a  hodge-pfslge  of  guesswork  by  Con-  pies  of  postal  policy  and  to  di.scrimi- 
Kres.sman  Steeneisfjn,  of  Minne.sfjta,  in  nate  unju.stly  by  po.stal  charges  against 
Congress  la.st  y<  ar.  This  much,  how-  American  citizens  liy  the  unfair  and  un- 
ever,  can  Ite  easily  foretold  as  to  any  American  measure  of  the  remotene.s! 
theory  of  fKjstal  rates  based  upon  co.st;  from  any  publi.shing  centre. 

“(1.)  That,  whatever  the  co.st  is  for  ".\nd  it  is  upon  .such  a  l)a.sis  that  thf 
any  one  unit  of  a  monthly  periodicjil,  publi.shers’  advisory  board  invites  a 
it  is  thirty  times  as  much  for  the  thirty  conference  with  all  publishing  organi- 
similar  i.ssues  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  zations  of  this  country.  We  stand  foi 
that  same  jK-riofl  the  solution  of  the  po.stal  problem  up- 

"(2.)  F'or  any  weekly  newspaper  it  i.s  on  the  l)ausis  of  sound  governmenta 
four  times  as  much  as  for  a  similar  i)rinciples,  and  we  earnestly  deplore  anj 
unit  of  a  monthly,  .so  that  any  error  efforts  to  make  it  a  matter  of  specia 
of  computing  rates  will  l»e  thirty  times  privilege  and  ingeniou.sly  framed  ex- 
greater  each  month  on  a  daily  new.s-  emption.s.  We  invite  corre.spondencf 
paper  than  on  a  i>eriodical.  from  all  newspaffcr  publi.shers  and  pub 

"If  co.st  is  to  be  the  factor  in  postal  lishing  organizations  to  the  end  of  re 
rates — as  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  alleges — we  e.stablishlng  in  Congress  and  the  Pos 
mu.st  revi.se  all  rates  to  conform  to  Office  .sound  American  principles  of  th( 
cost;  long-distanc-e  letters  must  pay  postal  function.” 


Teach  Prospective  News  Writers 
To  offset  the  drain  of  the  draft,  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  News  has  organized 
a  class  in  journali.sm  for  pro.spective 
newspaper  writers.  There  are  clas.ses  in 
elementary  newspaper  work  in  several 
of  the  Minneapolis  high  schools,  and 
the  most  promising  of  these  students 
were  invited  to  join  the  class.  The  class 
was  projected  and  is  conducted  by  W. 
A.  F''risbie,  editor,  who  has  laid  out  a 
course  of  fifteen  lectures  with  appro¬ 
priate  practical  work  to  accompany 
each.  Class  work  is  done  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  rooms  of  the  Daily  News. 


WHEN  YOU  VISIT  DETROIT 


You  are  welcome  at  the  New  Home  of 


The  Detroit  News 


In  superb  design,  rich  and  substantial  material, 
convenient  arrangement  of  departments,  in  artistic 
finish.  The  Detroit  News  buiMing  is  a  masterpiece. 
Visitors  who  know  say  it  is  the  finest  newspaper  plant 
in  the  world. 


Thousands  of  visitors  have  inspected  this  building. 
From  far  and  near  have  come  journalists,  publishers, 
architects,  engineers,  advertising  agents,  magazine 
men,  printing  press  experts,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents,  university  professors  with  their  classes,  many 
school  classes,  advertisers,  artists.  All  have  carried 
away  a  conviction  that  The  News  is  today  more  than 
ever  Detroit’s  great  newspaper. 

The  Advertisers*  Opportunity 
DETROIT  and  the  NEWS 
Daily  and  Sunday 
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TintinnabulatingCheese  siEsS-? 


Fable  of  a  Manufacturer  Who  Learned  Some¬ 
thing  About  the  Stages  of  Advertising 

A  CERTAIN  Manufacturer  of  Swiss  Cheese  acquired  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bee  and  determined  to  appropriate  a  Liberal  Wad  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  White  Space.  Telephoning  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a  Doctor 
of  Cosmetics  in  the  University  of  Dermatology,  he  received  some  Sound 
Advice  covering  the  Best  Method  of  Procedure. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Manufacturer  of  Swiss  Cheeses  and  a 
representative  of  The  Weekly  Jazz  were  conferring  in  the  Private  Office 
of  the  Manufacturer  a  few  days  later. 

“I  understand,’'  said  the  Manufacturer,  “that  you  are  the  Expert  in 
Charge  of  the  Bring-the  Bacon  Brigade  of  the  Sizing-up  Section  of 
The  Weekly  Jazz. 

“Your  understanding  upon  that  Score  is  excellent,’’  replied  the  Ex¬ 
pert,  who  was  both  Voluble  and  Polite.  “That  being  established,’’  he 
continued,  “let  us  get  down  to  Cases,  or,  more  properly.  Cheeses.  Shall 
I  ask  you  some  Questions  about  your  Business  before  telling  you  the 
things  you  don’t  know  about  it?” 

“Shoot,”  said  the  Manufacturer,  who  was  Briefly  eloquent. 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  the  Expert,  “tell  me  the  Characteristics  of 
your  Product.  What  Qualities  has  it  that  have  enabled  you  to  acquire 
the  Jump  upon  your  Competitors?” 

“Well,”  said  the  Manufacturer,  reflectively,  “it  is  the  Best  Cheese  I 
know,  but  it  is  much  like  the  Others  of  that  Family.  It  is  full  of  Nice 
Holes  and  has  a  Rich,  though  Fluent  Aroma,  but  it  can  be  Handled 
Safely  without  donning  a  Gas  Mask.” 

“We  shall  have  to  Individualize  it  in  some  Fashion,”  replied  the  Ex¬ 
pert,  glancing  casually  at  the  Office  Safe.  “After  all,  the  best  way  to 
individualize  a  product  through  Advertising  is  to  write  copy  about  Some¬ 
thing  Else.  Furthermore,  Cheese  is  too  Obvious.  Depict  its  delights 
too  Strongly  in  an  ad.  and  you  Detract  from  the  Copy  of  Other  Adver¬ 
tisers.  I  can  readily  Visualize  the  Detracting  Influence  which  a  Cheese 
Page  would  exert  upon  an  Opposite  Page  telling  about  a  Financial  Op¬ 
portunity.  The  Jazz,  of  course,  could  not  permit  this — one  must  Live, 
you  know.” 

“At  the  same  time,”  said  the  “Manufacturer,  “the  Cheese  ad.  would 
Deftly  Complement  a  Dyspepsia  Remedy.” 

“True,”  replied  the  Expert,  his  gaze  wandering  once  more  towards 
the  Office  Safe.  “Latge  space  will  solve  the  Problem.  You  should  em¬ 
ploy  Double  Page  Spreads  only.  This  will,  in  a  sense,  give  you  a  Mag¬ 
nificent  Isolation.  How  much  Money  are  you  Willing,  or  Game,  to 
spend?” 

The  manufacturer  mentioned  a  Round  Sum,  and  the  Expert  elevated 
his  Right  Eyebrow. 

“That,  of  course,”  said  the  Expert,  “will  produce  Agitation,  but  it  is 
Scarcely  Enough.  You  should,  at  least,  go  as  far  as  Tintinnabulation.” 

“I  fear,”  replied  the  Manufacturer,  “I  don’t  understand  you.  These 
terms  are  Greek  to  me.” 

“Let  me  explain,”  said  the  Expert.  “The  Sum  you  mentioned  as  your 
Tentative  Appropriation  will  produce  a  Minimum  advertising  effect  in 
the  Jazz  (fourteen  bona-fide  readers  to  the  copy)  which  we  term  Agita¬ 
tion.  It  will  stir  up  the  Dealers  and  worry  the  Jobbers.  A  larger  sum, 
possibly  Four  Times  as  much,  will  establish  the  Secondary  Stage,  which 
we  call  Tintinnabulation,  a  long  word,  but  Easily  Identified  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  as  the  ringing  of  bells.  In  a  word,  the  Tintinnabulation  Stage 
is  a  Bell  Ringer.  It  will  send  the  Dealers  scurrying  for  cellar  room  to 
store  Cheeses.” 

“And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  the  Name  and  the  cost  of  the  Next  Stage?” 
nervously  inquired  the  Manufacturer,  showing  Marked  Signs  of  Per¬ 
spiration. 

“Ah,”  answered  the  Expert,  with  a  More  Hopeful  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  Safe,  “that  is  called  Smotheration — for  Large,  Purposeful,  Broad- 
visioned  Advertisers  only.  Those  who  take  that  Stage  are  under  the 
Constant  Personal  Care  of  our  Experts  on  Monoideology,  Monomenti- 
ology,  and  Bullthrowology.  They  spend  all  they  have  with  us  and  we 
spend  our  Vacations  with  them.  As  the  Years  go  on,  we  shall  house  them 
all  in  our  Executive  Building,  where  we  can  guard  them  more  carefully 
from  Annoying  and  Enlightening  Competition,  'fhey  are  Beautiful  to 
contemplate.  What  it  costs  this  is  Never  Spoken;  it  is  written  in  Code. 
If  you  are  interested,  I  shall  notify  our  Professor  of  Projection.  He 
operates  painless  with  Shock  Absorbers.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  Manufacturer  Humbly.  “I  was  wondering 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  Final  Stage  after  Smotheration.  That  Stage 
logically  should  be  Asphyxiation  or  Obliteration.” 

“We  are  working  on  that  now,”  said  the  Expert,  “simply  because  a 
Game  that  Stands  Still  soon  grows  Stale.  But  to  return  to  our  Cheeses. 
Shall  we  proceed  on  the  Assumption  that  you  wish  to  accomplish  Tin¬ 
tinnabulation?” 


“I  think  not,”  replied  the  Manufacturer.  “I  shall  wait  until  you  have 
perfected  the  Asphyxiation  Idea.  That  appeals  to  me  Vividly,  Mean¬ 
while,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  my  Cheeses  More  Vigorous.  They  will 
never  be  quite  so  Strong  as  the  Plan  you  advocate,  but  I  shall  do  my 
Best  to  make  them  Consistent  with  the  General  Notion.” 


LOW  FARES  TO  AD  CONVENTION 

Summer  Tourist  Rates  Made  Attrartive 
for  Deleftates  to  Summer  Meeting. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
excursion  fares  have  been  granted  by 
the  Trans-Continental  Pa.ssenger  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  delegates  attending  the  four¬ 
teenth  annual  convention,  July  7  to  11, 
in  San  Francisco,  of  the  As.sociated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  This 
means  the  round-trip  fare  from  Chicago, 
for  example,  to  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  or  Los  Angeles  is  to  he  $80.50. 
From  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  North  Pacific  Coast  points,  or  re¬ 
turning  by  North  Pacific  Coa.st  cities, 
will  be  $17.50  additional,  or  $98. 

The  summer  tourist  fare  includes  stop¬ 
over  for  all  points  going  and  returning. 
The  .summer  tourist  rates  begin  June  1. 
A  .special  feature  of  the  arrangement 
made  for  delegates  to  the  advertisers’ 
convention  is  an  extension  of  the  time 
limit  to  October  31.  Fares  for  all  points 
in  the  country  will  be  in  proportion  to 
that  quoted  for  Chicago. 

From  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to 


San  Francisco,  Los  Angele.s,  or  San 
Diego  the  rate  is  $84.94.  Colorado  com¬ 
mon  points  will  pay  $63.  The  rate  from 
New  Orleans  Is  $78,  with  $17.50  added 
in  ca.se  the  delegate  returns  by  North 
Pacific  Coa.st  points.  The  fare  from  St. 
I>oui.s  is  $78,  and  from  Missouri  River 
gateway.s,  $68,  all  with  $17.50  added  for 
a  north-route  return. 

President  Wilson’s  endorsement  of  the 
plan  to  hold  the  meeting  has  added 
great  weight  to  the  convention  as  a  war¬ 
time  gathering  for  patriotic  service. 

To  Syndirate  House  Biography 

A  newspaper  sensation  is  expected  in 
“The  Real  Colonel  Hou.se,’’  a  biography 
which  the  New  York  Kvening  Post  and 
a,  syndicate  of  newspapers  will  begin 
publi.shing  on  April  8.  Arthur  1).  How- 
den  Smith,  author  of  a  number  of  books, 
war  correspondent,  and  meml)er  of  the 
staff  of  the  Kvening  Po.st,  has  written 
the  articles  which  have  been  officially 
approved  by  Colonel  Hou.se, -sometimes 
referred  to  a.s  “*he  most  powerful 
I  ilvatc  citizen  in  the  world.’’ 


A  Yearns  Growth  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star 

A  remarkable  t^ain  in  the  circulation  of  The  Star  is 
shown  in  the  comparative  statements  for  February, 
1917  and  1918.  The  Star’s  morning  edition,  The 
Times,  has  a  circulation  of  223,837  against  211,472 
a  year  ago — a  gain  of  more  than  12,(XX).  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  afternoon  paper  has  increased  from 
215,417  to  227,9<J3 — a  gain  of  nearly  13,090.  The 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  now  has  a  circulation  of 
3()0,834  against  343,864  a  year  ago — a  gain  of  17,000. 
These  unusual  figures  reflect  the  increased  service 
The  Star  is  giving  Kansas  City  and  the  whole  field 
it  covers. 

FEBRUARY  CIRCULATION 


Times 

1918 

1917 

Gain 

City . 

.  . .  .114,284 

110,385 

3,899 

Suburban  .  .  . 

....  20,312 

20,201 

111 

Country  .  .  .  . 

....  89,241 

80,886 

8,355 

Total . 

.  .  .  .223,837 

211,472 

12,365 

Star,  Afternoon 

and  Sunday — 

City . 

. . .  .118,264 

114,109 

4,155 

Suburban  .  .  . 

....  20,174 

20,122 

52 

Country  .  .  .  . 

....  89,555 

81,186 

8,369 

1  Total . 

. .  .  .227,993 

215,417 

12,576 

Weekly . 

. . .  .360,834 

343,864 

16,970 
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GOVERNMENT  URGED  TO 
USE  PAID  ADVERTISING 

(CniitiiiucS  from  pope  6) 
cate  In  your  ably  conducted  editorial 
columns.” 

C.  N.  Andrews,  editor,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Free  Press; 

“The  fJovernment  pays  for  service  in 
nearly  all  instances  except  that  of  news- 
l>ai>ers.  Publishers  are  asked  by  the 
Government  to  i)rint  column.s — in  fact 
it  would  amount  to  papes  if  all  could 
Ik*  printed  that  Is  asked  for — on  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  e.specially  desiRned  to 
a.ssist  the  Government  produce  results 
that  will  accrue  to  the  financial  and 
material  lK*neflt  of  the  (Jovernment; 
they  are  a.sked  to  expend  larRC  amounts 
of  money  for  eomr>o.sition  and  for  pa- 
IH*r  consumed,  often  to  the  exclu.sion  of 
adverti.sinR  matter  from  customers  and 
patrons  of  the  newspapers,  and  all  with¬ 
out  charpe.  burden  Is  thus  thrown 
on  the  publishers  which  is  not  thrown 
ut>on  others  in  bu.slnes.s. 

"There  is  a  point  al)out  all  this  that 
should  not  l»e  lo.st  .sipht  of,  and  that  is 
that  the  public  is  cominR  to  l<M)k  upon 
this  as  ‘puttinp.*  and  therefore  its  effect 
is  lo.st  to  a  considerable  extent. 

“It  wotild  Ik*  different  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  advectis<*d,  if  it  .stated  its  require- 
nu*nts,  its  needs,  offieially  throuph  ad- 
vertisenjents.  The  p<*ople  would  pive 
mf>re  attention  to  it. 

“You  ha%*e  lK*en  quite  ripht  in  statinp 
that  it  is  not  fair  that  a  few  individuals 
in  ea<*h  es>mmunity  .should  Ik*  call(*d  up¬ 
on  to  i)ay  for  adverti.sements  for  EUkt- 
ty  lK»nd.s.  It  is  a  hardship  on  them  and 
is  unfair.  The  Government  permits  the 
Ue<l  Gro.ss,  when  conductinp  a  <*ampalpn 
to  raise  money  for  that  mo.st  com¬ 
mendable  So<*iety,  to  exi>end  money  for 
adveitisinp.  Why  should  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  then,  pay  out  money  for  ad- 
vertisinp  when  it  is  tryinp  to  .sell  Lib¬ 
erty  lK)nd.s? 

“Newspapers  are  doinp  their  whole 
part  to  uphold  the  Government  and  pro¬ 
mote  its  interest.s.  The  sellinp  of  Lib¬ 
erty  iHtnds  Is  bu.sines.s,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  actuated  by  bu.si- 
ness  con.siderations.  In  fact,  the  more 
the  Government  would  advertise,  the 
pr<*ater  would  Ik*  the  inspiration  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  no  matter  how  intense  their 
patriotism  may  have  b<*en,  to  attempt 
to  do  even  better  in  a-ssi.stinp  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  rai.se  the  funds  necessary 
to  carrj-  on  the  war.” 

Haddon  Ivins,  Town  of  Union  i  N.  J.) 
Dispatch: 

“We  are  convinced  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  Government 
will  feel  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
the  public  for  its  sales  of  l>onds  through 
paid  adverti.sing. 

“The  Government  will  find  that  first¬ 
hand  advertising  will  have  the  same 
n*lative  value  to  second-hand  adver¬ 
tising  that  fir.st-hand  army  uniforms 
and  first-hand  guns  would  have  over 
s<*cond-hand  clothing  and  .second-hand 
guns. 

“Any  adverti.sing  that  is  not  placed 
directly  by  the  Government  is  second¬ 
hand  adverti.sing — it  lacks  just  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  force  that  anything  lacks  when 
its  initial  force  is  mi.ssing.” 

Samuel  G.  McClure  publisher,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Telegram; 

“I  .see  no  reason  w'hy  the  Government 
should  ask  private  individuals  to  donate 
adverti.sing,  or  to  donate  money  to  pay 
for  adverti.sing,  any  more  than  it  should 
a.sk  .similar  contributions  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  other  commodity. 

“In  view  of  war  conditions,  I  think 
such  adverti.sing  should  carry  a  low 
commercial  rate.” 


C.  H.  P'rosl,  manager,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 

Courier-News : 

"We  are  distinctly  In  favor  of  adver- 
ti.slnp  Lilierty  Loan  lionds  throuph  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  flat  rate.  The  Government  Ijelieves 
in  this  adverti.sing  as  it  .sends  out  tons 
of  press  apent.s’  dope  mo.st  of  which  is 
never  u.sed.  Kor  the  first  is.sue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  lionds  a  ma.ss  of  this  matter  came 
to  our  office,  and  the  unu.sed  portion  of 
it  made  a  compact  piie  four  inches  high. 
We  u.sed  ali  we  could.  It  .surely  mu.st 
Ik*  evident  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  there  is  no  cla.ss  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  could  outdo  the  papers  in 
loyalty  and  i>atriotism. 

“If,  however,  instead  of  sending  a  lot 
of  mimeogntph  copies  to  the  paiK?rs.  the 
central  advertising  committee  would 
s<*nd  a  small  amount  of  plate  matter, 
not  more  than  one  column  a  day,  to  the 
various  i)aiK*rs,  there  would  lie  much 
more  likelihtMid  of  the  pa|H;rs  using  it 
than  if  it  is  ieft  to  the  pafiers  to  set  up. 
This  can  Ik*  done  in  conjunction  with 
the  paid  adverti.sing  which  should  Ikj 
done  anyway,  as  it  would  dignify  the 
di.stribution  of  the.se  Iwnds  in  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  free  puffs  couid  do.” 


CONSIDER  WAYS  TO  CUT 
CONSUMFIION  OF  PAPER 

(Coiicluflrti  from  pof/f  9) 
that  an  order  was  to  lie  issued  curtail¬ 
ing  the  i>rcMluction  of  news  firint ;  most 
es|M*cially  in  the  rumored  application  of 
such  an  order  to  the  publishers  direct. 

NKWS  I'llINT  KFiCAItllBD  AS  KSSKNTIAU 

“1  a.ssurc  you  that  this  Administra¬ 
tion  never  even  contemrdated  the  i.ssu- 
an<*e  of  such  an  order,  whether  directed 
to  the  manufacturers  of  pai>er  or  to 
the  publi.shers  of  new.spapers.  We  have 
put  news  print  in  the  first  class  of  es¬ 
sentials,  and  doubtless  it  would  remain 
untouched  by  us  for  a  long  time  yet. 

“At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  Government  has  taken 
a  part  of  the  paper  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls  for  war  work,  thereby  curtailing 
its  production,  and  may  be  compelled 
to  take  other  plants,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  follows  naturally  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cuts  off  the  source  of  supply,  it 
should  take  some  steps  to  make  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  consumption. 

“Now,  you  can  imagine  how  great  a 
cause  for  satisfaction  there  is  In  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  publishers  have 
come  to  us  of  their  own  volition — or  at 
least  without  any  action  on  our  part.  It 
shows  a  willingness  to  aid  In  war  work 
that  must  be  appreciated  highly.  If  the 
publi.shers  take  the  steps  they  have  sug¬ 
gested,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  the  demand  instead  of  having  the 
supply  cut  down  on  them.  It  Is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  truth  that  if  demand  continues 
the  same  while  the  supply  is  diminish¬ 
ed.  prices  advance.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  demand  grows  less  while  supply  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  prices  fall.  If  .supply 
and  demand  maintain  their  normal  rela¬ 


tions,  prices  remain  stationary.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  if  the  publishers 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  they 
cannot  suffer  from  an  increased  co.st 
brought  alx)ut  by  any  curtailment  of 
.supply. 

MrST  SAVB  COAI,  AND  HEL,P  RAILROADS. 

“There  could  lie  only  one  rea.son  why 
the  Fuel  Administration  would  issue  an 
order  lessening  the  supply  of  news 
print.  Of  course,  there  are  many  mills, 
comparatively,  that  use  water  power: 
but  there  are  others  that  use  coal.  Not 
only  may  it  liecome  nece.s.sary  to  ask 
them  to  use  less  coal,  which  means  pro¬ 
duce  less  paper,  but  the  transiiortation 
problem  may  enter.  .Vs  a  rule,  the  mills 
an*  located  in  territory  distant  from 
centres  and  difficult  if  accts.s.  This 
means  that  the  railroads  have  more  or 
l(*ss  of  a  task  to  keejt  them  supplied.  So 
it  might  Ik*  that  for  rea.sons  connected 
with  transjiortation  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  lie  oblig(*d  to  act. 

“With  the  hearty  and  patriotic  co- 
ojieration  of  the  publishers,  however, 
there  is  little  reason  for  apprehension 
on  either  account;  and  1  wish  you  would 
tell  them  through  your  i>aiK*r  how  much 
their  present  attitude  of  willing  help- 
fulne.ss  is  apr>reciated." 

As  yet  there  has  be«*n  no  action,  even 
tentative  or  suggestive,  taken  by  the 
('ouncil  of  National  Defence  towards 
limiting  the  supply  of  news  print,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  heads  of  that  ac¬ 
tivity  rather  more  tiian  in  those  of  the 
heads  of  the  Fuel  .Xdministratlon.  Dr. 
M.  T.  Copeland,  of  the  Commercial 
Kconomy  Hoard  of  the  Council,  in 
Washington,  intimated  .strongly  to  The 
Kditor  and  Pi.'BiJSHER  that  it  had  been 
under  consideration.  He  knew  of  the 
call  of  Mr.  Glass  and  his  a.ssociates 
upon  Mr.  Noyes  at  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  Tuesday,  of  the  suggestions 
that  had  l>een  made  then,  and  of  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  on  Wednesday. 

“I  expect  to  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  whole  affair,”  said  Dr.  Coiieland. 
“We  have  not  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  would  request  shutting  down 
the  paper  mills  in  part,  but  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  have  had 
it  under  consideration.  The  Council  has 
no  power  to  issue  an  order  to  manufac¬ 
turers  or  other.s,  but  it  can  suggest 
measures.  And  its  suggestions  have 
borne  good  fruit. 

“The  keynote  of  coiiperation  that  the 
publi.shers  have  sounded  is  no  more  than 
we  expected  from  a  body  of  men  who 
have  shown  .such  splendid  patriotism. 
Wo  have  found  the  same  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness  among  other  cla.s.ses.  Take  the 
manufacturers  of  paint,  for  instance. 
They  got  together  and  found  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hundred  tints  of  house-paint, 
they  could  get  along  as  a  war  measure 
with  but  thirty-twc  thus  effecting  a 
great  industrial  saving.  The  varni.sh 
makers  cut  down  the  number  of  grades 
they  were  making,  and  so  brought  about 
another  saving.  The  wool  people  cut 
down  the  size  of  their  samples  and  in- 


.stituted  other  reforms  that  save  many 
thousands  of  dollans’  worth  of  wool 
a  year,  all  of  their  own  volition.  We 
consulted  with  them,  but  we  did  not 
make  a  request. 

“Now  come  the  newspaper  publishers, 
with  their  pian  for  aiding  us  in  another 
field.  Where  is  there  any  room,  or 
where  any  occa.sion,  for  us  to  make 
even  the  mildest  request  if  men  show 
such  a  disposition  to  help?” 

While  it  is  distinctly  understood  that 
the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  is  only  .sugge.stive,  it 
has  lieen  strongly  intimated  that  when 
the  matter  comes  liefore  the  convention 
next  month,  the  As.sociation  will  go  on 
record  in  much  stronger  term.s. 


News-boy  Faker  Sent  to  Jail 
Pmi-ADELPHiA,  .March  20. — For  hav¬ 
ing  sold  newKpaiK*rs  under  the  preten.*** 
that  they  contained  an  a<*count  of  the 
sinking  of  an  Ameri(*an  liattle.ship,  .\1>- 
rarn  Krup,  twenty-three  years  old,  was 
to-day  .sent  to  the  county  prison  for 
ten  day.s.  The  committing  magi.stnite 
.Siiid  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  cru- 
.sade  he  intended  to  inaugurate  for  the 
arrest  of  persons  who  mulct  and  terrify 
p<*ople  with  fake  reports  of  disasters  in 
the  army  and  navy. 


Veteran  Newspaper  Man  Dies 

William  \^an  Syck*  Wil.son,  the  dean 
of  Hergen  (V)unty,  N.  J.,  new»i>atK*r 
men.  is  dead  of  pneumonia  at  his  home 
in  Tenally.  Though  eighty  years  old, 
he  made  his  accustomed  trij)  to  Hack- 
en.sack  last  week  to  ix*i>oi-t  the  Free¬ 
holders’  s<‘Hsion.  When  a  young  man 
ho  held  a  jiosition  in  the  Tiva.sury  De- 
I>artment  in  Washington  and  witne.s.s(*d 
the  aasu.ssination  of  President  Lincoln. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 


Durability 

THE 

INTERTYPE 

is  built  to  endure 

I  ntertype  durability  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  the  best  materials,  skillful 
designing,  and  careful  building. 

The  Standardized  Intertype  does 
not  become  obsolete  within  a  few 
years.  Different  units  can  always 
be  applied  to  meet  new  requirements 
and  keep  pace  with  business  growth. 

INTERTYPE 
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SO  Court  St.,  BRCX)KLYN,  N.  Y. 
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the  city. 
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TOO  MUCH  BARGAIN-COUNTER  ADVERTISING  IN 
NEWSPAPERS— PLENTY  OF  ROOM  FOR 
TRUTHFUL  ADVERTISING 


By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND 

C  OME  YEARS  AGO,  WHEN  I  WAS  A  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SOLICI- 
^  TOR,  I  was  given  an  assignment  to  rail  on  a  merchant  who,  while  doing  a 
large  business,  never  used  a  newspaper  for  advertising. 

I  was  told  that  he  was  an  impossible  proposition,  and  that  it  was  probably  a 
waste  of  time,  but  on  my  rounds  I  might  call  and  see  if  I  could  find  out  why 
there  was  nothing  doing  in  our  line. 

I  railed,  and  was  courteously  received  by  a  real  gentleman.  I  told  him  why  I 
had  called,  and  frankly  asked  him  why  he  overlooked  the  great  force  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“Because  I  cannot  afford  it,”  he  told  me. 

Knowing  that  he  was  financially  able  to  afford  almost  anything  he  wanted,  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  him,  and  told  him  so. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “from  a  financial  standpoint— that  is,  as  far  as  paying  the  bills — 

I  ran  afford  it,  of  course.  But,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  or,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
ray  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  I  cannot. 

“It  seems  to  me  that,  as  soon  as  a  merchant  begins  to  use  newspaper  spare  for 
advertising  he  begins  to  cheapen  himself,  cheapen  his  store,  and  cheapen  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business. 

“Look,  if  you  will,  at  the  advertising  carried  in  your  paper.  It  is  considered 
high  class,  as  far  as  newspaper  advertising  ran  be  called  high  class.  You  have 
some  of  our  competitors,  and  carry  the  best  stores  in  the  city.  Look  at  the  way 
they  prostitute  your  columns.  See  the  statements  they  make.  Realize,  if  you 
will,  how  utterly  beyond  belief  they  are. 

“Here,  for  instance,  is  a  ‘sale’  of  women’s  suits,  ‘values  up  to  $4.'>,  for  $15.’  Now, 
you  know  just  what  that  means,  and  so  do  1.  You  and  I  both  know  that  it  is  mis¬ 
leading.  cheapening,  and  a  veritable  prostitution  of  honest  intent.  We  both 
know  that  the  proprietor  of  that  store  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  high 
morals.  Yet  in  his  advertising  he  stoops  to  the  very  lowest  possible  tricks  of  a 
Hester  Street  storekeeper  in  his  advertising. 

“I  cannot  see  how  I  could  go  into  newspaper  advertising  and  hope  to  compete 
with  such  copy  unless  I  should  follow  the  lead,  or  go  him  one  better.  And  that 
ii  something  that  T  will  not  do.  I  like  to  do  business  just  as  well  as  any  one 
does,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  doing  such  contemptible  things  to  get  business. 

“Another  thing:  this  constant  crying  of  ‘sales’  and  ‘special  values’  is  lowering. 
It  would  drive  our  good  customers  away  from  our  store.  It  would  place  our  label 
in  the  same  category  with  those  of  our  big  compe’itors.  Now  it  is  something  to 
he  proud  of.  Not  only  for  me  to  be  proud  of,  hut  for  any  purchaser  to  be  proud 
of.  It  stands  for  something  in  the  community.  I  don’t  care  to  huve  it  dragged 
through  the  mud  and  slime  and  dirt  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

I  left  this  man  without  trying  any  longer  to  sell  him  spare  in  my  newspaper. 
But  I  went  bark.  And  I  got  him,  too. 

Going  to  the  exchange  desk,  I  asked  for  Chicago  papers.  As  they  were  brought 
to  me,  I  clipped  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  and  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  advertise¬ 
ments  until  I  had  a  fairly  representative  collection  of  them,  and  then  I  returned 
to  my  man,  gave  them  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  go  over  them  carefully. 

On  my  next  call  I  told  him  of  the  business  these  houses  do.  I  told  him  of  the 
competition  they  are  up  against.  I  showed  him  some  of  the  ads  of  Rothschild  8l 
Co.,  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  The  Fair,  The  Boston  Store,  and  Mandel  Bros.,  all 
competitors,  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  all  continually  howling  the  “something 
for  nothing”  sales,  and  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  this  terrific  competition, 
these  two  stores  not  only  set  the  ethical  standard,  hut  at  the  same  time  set  the 
gross-sales  standard.  I  told  him  that  good  advertising,  ethical  advertising,  high- 
class  advertising,  can  be  done  in  a  newspaper,  just  as  well  as  it  ran  be  done  in 
any  other  way,  and  that  it  ran  he  made  profitable,  too. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  win  this  man  over  to  my  idea,  and  it  was  not  don« 
until  I  had  agreed  to  write  his  advertising  for  him. 

I  handled  the  account  for  two  years,  and,  when  I  left  to  go  East,  named  my 
successor,  a  young  man  whom  I  had  trained  to  think  along  the  lines  followed  bv 
me.  He  is  still  on  the  job,  and  is  now  using  big  spare,  and  the  business  has  grown. 

However,  the  original  stand  taken  by  this  merchant  was  right.  There  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  of  this  fake,  bargain-counter  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  Too 
many  merchants  seem  to  take  their  advertising  standards  from  New  York’s  lower 
East  Side,  and  prostitute  the  columns  of  the  press  with  lies,  misrepresentations, 
fakes,  and  other  rot.  . 

And  all  this  time  there  is  room  -  lots  of  room  for  good  advertising.  Advertis¬ 
ing  that  tells  the  truth.  Advertising  that  keeps  the  faith.  Advertising  that  builds 
prestige.  Advertising  that  in  an  indirect  way  shows  the  buying  public  just  where 
and  how  the  unfair  competitor  is  lying  and  misrepre-ienting  his  merchandise  -if  he 
is— or  how  he  is  addicted  to  sharp  practices,  if  he  is.  There  is  room  -lots  of 
room  for  that  kind  of  advertising. 


AD  MEN  TO  BOTTLE  KAISER 


Practical  Patriotic  War  Work  Planned  for 
Coming  A.  A.  C.  W,  Meeting. 

‘‘Sy.stematic  Americani.sm  pitted  against 
systematic  Kaiserism”  in  this  country, 
which  means  aiert  patriotic  propaganda 
to  meet  and  suppre.ss  pro-German  cop- 
perheadism.  Is  an  idea  now  being  work¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Division  of  Adverti.sing  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  at 
Washington,  the  service  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  field  being  assigned  to  advertising 
clubs. 

This  practical  patriotic  war  work  will 
l>e  discus.scd  and  emphasized  at  the  four, 
teenth  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
at  San  Francl.sco,  July  7  to  11.  The 
national  plan  for  advertising  American- 


l.sm  is  expected  to  receive  a  great  im¬ 
petus  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  170  advertising  clubs. 

Guy  Wickes  Cooke,  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Chicago,  has  announced 
that  a  programme  is  being  arranged  for 
the  ses-sions  of  the  Financial  Advertis¬ 
ers’  A.ssociatlon,  a  department  of  the 
Associated  Adverti.sing  Clubs.  He  says 
the  war  service  of  banks  and  financial 
advertising  and  the  pos.sibilities  of  fur¬ 
ther  war  service,  along  with  the  .solution 
of  war-time  problems  of  bankers  and 
other  bu.siness  men,  will  be  featured  on 
the  programme  of  the  Financial  Adver- 
ti.sers’  As.sociatlnn. 


The  big  man  Is  the  chap  who  can 
get  real  mad  and  not  let  everybody 
know  it. 


WEST  VIRGINIA’S 


The  topography  of  West  Virginia  es¬ 
tablishes  certain  well  defined  zones  of 
wholesale  trade — well  served  by  the 
1 1  cities  shown  on  the  map — also  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  great  transportation  system 
embracing  five  big  rivers  and  over 
6,000  miles  of  railroad  tracks.  Conse¬ 
quently  each  is  newspaper  headquar¬ 
ters  for  its  district. 

A  look  at  the  map  will  tell  the  story  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  both  for  goods  and  newspapers  and 
the  easy  accessibility  for  commercial  travelers. 

Richest  area  of  its  size  in  natural  resources  its 
per  capita  buying  mounts  pretty  near  to  the 
top. 

Are  you  getting  your  share  of  the  business  7 
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PROFITEERING  IN  BRANDED  GOODS 
WILL  RESULT  IN  DISASTER 


Manufacturers  an<l  Dealers  Will  Learn  That  the  People  Have 
Good  Memories,  and  Will  Seek  New  Commodities 
W  hen  Peace  Times  Come. 

ISy  Hakry  Drum. mono. 

THKKK  is  KoiiiK  to  Ix'  peace  in  the  world  some  day,  and  with  the  coming: 
of  peace  there  are  going:  to  l>e  business  opportunities  greater  than  any 
which  the  war  has  brought  forth. 

With  tfie  op<‘ning  of  these'  business  opportunitie.s  there  are  going  to  l)c  ad- 
ve-rti-sihg  possibilities  greater  than  any  whic-h  have  gone  before.  While  the  war 
conditions  have  created  numerous  bloated  profit  proposition.s,  these  same  con- 
ditiem.s  have  forced  a  numlK-r  of  terotiteers  to  make  their  extra  profits  without 
fear  of  what  is  to  tie  their  portion  after  the  war. 


The  Lure  of  War  Time  Profits 


\  certain  food  manufacturer  con¬ 
tracted  to  deliver  a  a-rtain  dealer  a 
certain  numlx'r  of  cases  of  goods  at 
a  certain  price. 

When  it  came  to  delivery  day  the 
manufacturer  cancelled  two-thirds  of 
the  order,  claiming  that  he  was  unable 
to  secure  the  raw  material.  It  was 
claimed  th.at  the  croji  was  short,  and 
that,  try  as  ho  might,  the  manufacturer 
could  not  po.s.sibly  make  the  deliverie.s. 

Within  six  weeks  after  this  apology 
was  made  and  accepted  a  joblier  went 
to  this  merchant,  offering  him  all  of 
this  brand  ef  goods  th.at  he  wanted  at 
two  dollars  a  case  more  than  the  piice 
he  had  contracted  for. 

This  was  a  plain  case  of  profiteer¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  well-known  brand,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  other  plact's 
where  similar  .stories  are  told. 

Now,  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
things  assume  normal  proportion.^, 
there  are  a  numlier  of  nationally  adver- 
tisi'd  brands  of  merchandi.se  that  will 
have  to  suffer  seriou.sly  for  iu.st  .such 
sharp  practices. 

Ik'alers  who  have  lieen  short-changed 
on  deliveries  are  going  to  remember 
this,  and  when  they  can  get  other 
brands  to  jiush,  they  are  going  to  pu.sh 
other  brands  ^u.st  as  hard  as  they  can. 

There  are  a  numlier  of  heretofore 
well-known  brands  of  merchandi.s*'  that 
have  yielded  to  the  lure  of  extra  profit 
and  have  added  to  their  so-called  regu¬ 
lar  price.s,  .so  that  now  they  are  muK- 
ing  the  money  they  will  need  to  keep 
going  when  new  brands  come  along, 
bidding  for  popularity,  and  not  ham- 
liered  with  the  profiteering  tar  that  is 
sure  to  hang  on  to  many  of  the  so- 
called  "standard”  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

AS  TO  "UWn  i.Alt”  PRICKS. 

Take,  for  instaijce,  "The  Watch  That 
Made  the  Dollar  Famous.” 

These  iM'o|ile  have  for  years  fought 
for  “.standardization  of  price”  in  the 
retail  field.  They  have  insisted  that 
no  dealer  .should  sell  this  watch  for 
less  than  its  “regular”  price. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  they  arbitrarily  rai.se  the  “.stand¬ 
ard”  price  from  one  dollar  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  thirty-five  cent.s. 

Thi.s,  in  it.self,  is  an  admission  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘standard” 
or  “regular”  price.  That  is  going  to 
lie  rememliered,  and  there  is  going  to 
lie  a  big  opportunity  for  some  one  to 
popularize  a  dollar  watch. 

Then  there  are  the  “Styleplus” 
Clothes  at  $17.  They  are  now  $2»  and 
$25,  just  the  .same  as  other  clothes, 
and  the  accumulative  affect  of  years  of 
advertising  has  been  thrown  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven. 

And  there  arc  any  numlier  of  things 
that  could  be  mentioned  which  are  to 
lie  put  to  the  fire  te.st  when  pi'ac-e  is 
dec'lared. 


The  past  si'ason,  particularly  in  the 
retail  business,  ha.s  demonstrated,  lie- 
yond  que.stion,  that  there  is  a  limit  over 
which  it  i.s  dangerous  to  try  to  pa.ss. 

The  season  opened  with  prices  high¬ 
er  than  they  have  lieen  for  many 
years.  There  was  a  hue  and  cry  as 
to  the  .shortage  of  merchandise,  and  a 
frantic  appeal  for  every  one  to  “buy 
it  now,”  and  there  were  many,  many 
shopper.s. 

Hut  sales  did  not  prove  siitisfactory. 
Prices  were  too  high.  In  many  in- 
.stances  manufacturers  saw  a  chance 
to  make  theirs  while  the  making  was 
good,  and  put  whole,sale  prices  way  up. 
In  other  ca-ses  retailer.s,  n'alizing  that 
that  "everybody’s  doing  it,”  did  it,  too, 
and  prices  were  prohibitive. 

Husiness  in  general  was  good,  and  it 
looked  like  a  likely  year.  Few  houses 
realized  on  this,  however.  People  did 
not  buy.  Tho.se  who  could  afford,  those 
who  had  the  money,  had  old  clothes 
that  did  not  look  very  .shabby,  and  those 
old  clothes  were  brought  out,  scoured 
up,  and  worn. 

The  result  is  that,  during  ,Ianuary, 
merchants  all  over  the  country  were 
advertising  frantically  for  customers  to 
take  the  goods  away  at  almo.st  any  old 
piice  they  lared  to  pay. 

ONK  woman's  way. 

.V  traveling  man,  who  m;ikes  around 
fifleen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  having 
a  cham-e  to  run  into  .New  York  for  an 
over-night  stay,  telegraphed  his  wife 
to  meet  him  at  the  (Jrand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion. 

He  reached  his  de.stination  atniut  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  his  idea 
was  to  take  his  wife  to  dinner  and 
then  to  a  theatre,  as  he  would  have  to 
go  out  on  the  following  afternoon. 

She  met  him,  all  right,  and  they 
went  to  Di'lmonico’s  for  dinner. 

As  he  took  her  coat  from  her  to 
hand  it  to  the  check-boy,  he  remarked 
that  it  looked  much  like  her  last  win¬ 
ter's  suit;  whereupon  she  told  him  that 
it  was  her  la.st  season’s  suit. 

“Where  is  your  new  one?”  he  a.sked. 

"1  have  no  new  one,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  honey,  you  know  I  am  .still 
able  to  buy  your  clothes  for  you.  If 
you  ilid  not  have  enough  money  to  get 
a  new  suit,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me? 
I  will  si'e  to  it  that  you  have  a  new 
.suit  right  away.” 

’’.Never  mind.  I  had  enough  money. 
I  am  not  going  to  have  a  new  suit  this 
season.” 

’’.4nd  why  ail  this  economy?”  he  ask¬ 
ed. 

“Simply  lx‘(  au.se  I  will  not  pay  the 
prici's  they  ask.  I  had  the  money,  and 
I  bought  I.ilierty  lionds  with  it.  I  will 
not  pay  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  .suit 
that  i.s  not  as  good  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  get  for  one  hundred.  I 


have  no  compunctions,  no  humiliation, 
in  wearing  a  suit  of  la.st  year's  vintage, 
simply  liecause  I  will  not  be  gouged 
that  way.” 

And  thi.s  woman  i.s  but  one  of  a  great 
numlier.  Style  is  not  as  important  this 
year  as  it  has  been  in  former  years, 
and  people  who  can  afford  to  have  new 
clothes  are  people  who  have  old  clothes 
that  are  quite  presentable,  and  who 
take  pride  in  wearing  them. 

X  man  who  wears  one  par'icular 
kind  of  .shoe.s,  and  who  was  accustomed 
to  paying  $7.50  a  pair  for  them,  stood 
for  the  rai.se  to  $8.50,  but  when  they 
W'ere  priced  to  him  at  $12,  and  he  real¬ 
ized  that  they  are  made  of  vici  kid.  a  id 
not  any  leather  that  is  being  used  for 
army  wear,  he  .simply  quit,  and  dug 
out  a  couple  of  pairs  of  old  .shoos  and 
had  new  .soles  put  on  them. 

All  of  these  instances  go  to  show  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  pushing  a  good 
thing  too  far,  and  many,  many  adver¬ 
tised  brands  that  had  national  popu¬ 
larity  are  going  to  be  suporL-eded  by 
new  brands  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

These  new  brands  will  creep  into  tho 
columns  of  the  newspapers  with  no 
taint  of  ’’iirofiteering’  on  them,  and  wdl 
gain  followers  in  great  numbers. 

And  the  men  who,  seeing  far  ahead, 
realize  this  condition,  and  get  into  the 
game  early  enough,  are  going  to  make 
.some  fortunes  that  will  make  some  of 
the  far-famed  “war  bride.s”  look  like 
piker.s,  for  these  new  conditions  ai-e  to 
lie  pi'rmanent. 

BRAISES  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Greatest  Single  Force  for  Progress  We 
Have,  Says  R.  H.  McKinnev. 

“The  greatest  .single  force  for  progress 
wo  have  to-day  is  the  daily  new.spa- 
per,”  .said  It.  H.  McKinney,  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son,  daily  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
in  a  recent  addre.ss  before  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Itotary  Club.  “It  is  publicity 
which  will  win  this  war,  and  enlighten 
those  people  who  arc  mi.sguided  and  re¬ 
store  a  peace  ba.sed  upon  democracy  for 
all. 

“Adverti.sing  i.s  educational.  It^rcaches 
out  for  more  and  new  busine.ss.  This  is 
an  age  of  comiietition  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  IIel_ena  merchant 
who  reaches  out  for  more  bu.siness  not 
only  increasi's  his  own  prosperity,  but 
adds  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
community.  I  maintain  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  does  not  surround  him.sclf 
with  every  pos.'-dblc  merchandi.sing  ad¬ 
vantage  i.s  in  a  .sen.se  a  busine.ss  slacker, 
for  he  is  not  making  for  progress  and 
prosjierity  of  the  community  in  which 
he  live.s.” 


Pacific  (ioast  .Awaits  Convention 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  .V.  X.  C.  W.  convention  at 
San  Franci.sco,  .July  7  to  11,  will  attract 
as  large  an  attendance  from  the  Ea.st 
and  Central  sections  of  the  country  as 
would  a  convention  held  in  the  Ea.st. 
Hut  indications,  as  they  an*  recorded  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  at  Indianapolis  are  that  it  will  be 
a  Pacific  Coa.st  convention  in  the  true 
•si  nsc,  for  all  of  the  strong  Pacifle  Coast 
clubs  of  the  Association  have  joined 
forces  to  make  the  convention  a  memo¬ 
rable  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  However,  reports  indicate 
a  good  repre.sentation  from  many  clubs 
in  the  (.’entral  and  Eastern  sections. 


.Are  you  doing  something  to  help  win 
the  war? 


History  of 
American 
Journalism 

By  James  Melvin  Lee 

Director,  Department  of  Journalism 

New  York  University 

“The  newspaper,”  .said  Wendell 
Phillips,  “i.s  parent,  school,  college, 
pulpit,  theatre,  example,  counsellor 
all  m  one.  Every  drop  of  our  blood 
is  colored  by  it.  Let  me  make  t’ne 
newspafiers,  and  1  care  not  who 
makes  the  religion  or  the  laws.”  The 
estimate  was  exuoerant,  in  some  re- 
siiects  doubtle.ss  extravagant;  yet  it 
contained  more  than  a  moiety  of  in¬ 
structive  truth.  And  how  great  and 
how  .significant  that  truth  was  the 
volume  before  us  liears  eloquent  and 
persuasive  witness.  Indeed,  we  may 
confe.ss  that  de.spite  very  many 
years  of  incessant  and  intimate  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  l.alior,  trade,  pro¬ 
fession,  art,  or  what  you  will,  of 
journalism,  we  ourselves  never  real¬ 
ized  its  magnitude  and  import  one- 
half  as  fully  as  we  have  done  since 
reading  Profes.sor  Lee’s  miracle  of 
researchful  industry  and  lucid  expo¬ 
sition. 

Heginning  with  the  earliest  print¬ 
ed  sheets  in  the  colonies,  and  indeed 
with  .some  tirefatory  mention  of  their 
antecedents  in  other  lands  and  ear¬ 
lier  age.s,  the  author  recounts  step 
by  step  the  development  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press,  its  iniluence  upon  the 
progress  of  pulilic  affairs,  and  its  rc- 
l.ation  to  the  political,  commercial, 
.and  soci.al  life  of  the  nation.  He 
dwells  instructively  upon  the  part 
that  newspapers  have  played  in  the 
great  epochs  of  .American  hi.story, 
such  as  the  Revolution,  the  Civil 
War,  Reconstruction,  and  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  financial  .and  of  .social  re- 
adju.stment;  and  equally  upon  the 
epochs  which  have  oocurred  suli- 
jectively  within  the  xirofe.s.sion  of 
journali.sm  itsc'lf.  In  this  there  is 
of  neces.sity  a  vast  amount  of  detail, 
the  accumulation  and  orderly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  which  has  been  a  task 
before  the  magnitude  of  which  we 
stand  admiring  and  astounded;  yet 
with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
ieurnali‘'t  Frofc'.-sor  Lee  ha.s  jiresent- 
ed  it  with  a  fluent  and  engaging 
charm  of  style  which  keeps  it  very 
far  from  ever  being  dry  or  dull  or 
tedious. 

His  incomparaiile  work — for  we 
should  doubt  if  anything  like  it  ha.s 
ever  lieen  prepar'd  concerning  the 
iournali.sm  of  an.v  other  land — i.s 
thus  at  once  an  encyclopedic  chron¬ 
icle  of  American  journali.sm  and  a 
unique  and  triumphant  tribute  to  it. 
For  the  newspaper  has  well  been 
descrilied  as  a  daily  history  of  the 
world.  Here,  then,  i.s  a  history  of 
those  histories,  penned  by  the  hand 
of  a  most  authoritative  historian.  It 
tells  the  stories  of  innumerable 
American  newspapers  individually, 
•and  of  them  collectively,  in  groups 
and  as  a  national  v/hole,  and  it  dw'.s 
so,  with  exqui.site  appropriateness, 
in  precisely  the  m. inner  in  which  the 
true  journalist  strives  to  prepare  bis 
daily  volume  ef  the  world’s  history. 
The  profe.s.'-ion  has  waited  long  for 
such  a  work,  but  it  ha.s  been  worth 
while  to  wait  to  have  the  need  so 
adequately  filled.  The  volume  should 
lie  the  familiar  desk  companion,  the 
“guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  of 
every  newspaper  man  who  esteems 
his  calling  as  something  more  than 
a  i>enny-a-liner’.s  time-serving  trade, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  .strongly  com¬ 
mended  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  wlsl.es  to  b.i  well  read  concern¬ 
ing  the  hlstorv  of  this  country  a.s 
seen  in  the  chronicles  of  one  of  the 
■rreate.st  historv  making  as  well  as 
history  recording  forces  of  modern 
limes. — Nrir  York  Trihune. 
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URGES  AD  MEN  NOT  TO 
POSTPONE  MEETING 

(Concluded  from  page  14) 

appreciation  of  our  invitation  to  the 
convention  and  his  keen  regret  that  in 
the  circumstances  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accept  it.  He  is  enthusiastic  on  the  great 
work  that  advertising  is  doing  for  the 
war,  aiding  the  Government  in  all  its 
activities.  You  have  no  better  friend 
than  President  Wilson;  and  none  can 
go  into  his  presence  without  experi¬ 
encing  a  greater  devotion  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  greater  pride  that  America 
has  raised  up  a  man  such  as  President 
Wilson  to  hll  the  day  and  the  hour,  as 
she  raised  Lincoln. 

“I  have  told  you  that  we  need  your 
instruction.  We  do;  and  you  will  realize 
it  when  I  tell  ^ou  that  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  !(25U,000,0U0  of  advertising 
products.  To  market  them  we  are 
.spending  |500,OOU  a  year  where  we 
should  spend  $5,000,000.  Come  and  help 
us  to  solve  our  problem,  and  we  will 
divide  fifty-fifty  with  you.” 

CANADA’S  ADVEimSlNG  WON. 

William  G.  Hook,  of  Toronto,  vice- 
president  of  District  No.  6,  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  of  W.,  who  followed  Mr.  Sullivan  after 
an  interesting  display  of  motion  pictures 
of  scenes  at  the  St.  Louis  conventioi) 
and  a  reel  depicting  the  glories  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  been  shown,  threw  rather  a 
bomb  into  the  meeting  when  he  spoke. 
All  the  members  of  the  Advertising  Di¬ 
vision  were  seated  at  or  near  the  guest 
table,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
them  at  Mr.  Hook’s  first  sentence. 

"Canada  has  mobilized  her  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “and  I  believe  the  United 
States  could  well  take  a  lesson  from  her. 
And  the  Government  there  pays  for  its 
advertising. 

“The  first  was  an  apple  campaign.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  Canada  exported  a  large 
quantity  of  apples,  but  our  ships  were 
taken  to  send  horses,  men,  and  muni¬ 
tions  abroad,  and  we  were  without  the 
facilities  to  get  our  apples  out  of  the 
country.  It  seems  as  though  the  quan¬ 
tity  was  so  large  that  we  ourselves  could 
never  consume  it.  The  Government 
campaign  of  advertising  solved  this 
question  and  before  very  long  there  was 
no  surplus  and  scarcely  a  free  apple  to 
be  found  in  all  Canada. 

“Then  the  war  prosperity  began  and 
money  piled  up  in  the  banks  and  sav¬ 
ings  institutions.  Our  official  said,  ’We 
need  money.  Why  not  borrow  from  our 
own  people  instead  of  going  abroad?’  An 
advertising  campaign  was  started  to 
borrow  this  money.  A  few  firms  and 
individuals  did  contribute  space,  as 
thousands  of  your  people  here  are  doing 
in  your  campaigns,  but  the  result  show¬ 
ed  that  the  free,  or  contributed,  adver¬ 
tising  had  practically  no  effect.  Canada 
has  proved  to  the  hilt  that  advertising 
pays,  and  that  it  pays  the  Government 
to  pay  for  it. 

CJOMMON  TO  PLAN  CAMPAIGN. 

“In  all  we  have  had  twenty-six  Gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  campaigns,  and 
three  more  are  now  being  planned.  It 
is  a  common  thing  for  our  Government 
officials  to  get  together  and  sketch  out 
an  advertising  campaign.  In  advertis¬ 
ing  for  men  to  enter  the  service  they 
first  laid  before  the  country  in  paid  dis¬ 
play  space  the  responsibility  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  war  and  the  obligation  for 
eligibles  to  enlist.  The  second  section 
of  the  campaign  was  directed  to  em¬ 
ployers,  urging  them  to  get  ready  for 
the  hegira  of  labor  which  was  sure  to 
follow  when  our  troops  went  abroad. 
The  third  one  was  directed  to  the  men 


again,  and  it  conveyed  the  warning,  ‘If 
you  don’t  enli.st  of  your  own  volition  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  force  and  draft 
you.’  The  result.  Weeks  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign  men  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  long  lines  before  the  enlisting 
stations,  sometimes  waiting  days  before 
it  came  their  turn. 

"We  have  had  three  Victory  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  paid  lor  by  the 
Government  by  which  we  raised  nearly 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  cost 
us  $230,000,  and  one  out  of  every  nine 
of  the  population  was  a  subscriber.  In 
Toronto  one  out  of  every  four  and  a  half 
persons  bought  bonds.  It  cost  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  five  cents  to  sell  a  bond.” 

JOHNS  BEGS  QUESTION. 

When  Mr.  D’Arcy  found  himself  un¬ 
able  to  proceed  with  his  address,  the 
chairman  asked  Mr.  William  H.  Johns 
to  speak.  To  follow  Mr.  Rook,  it  was 
apparent  was  something  of  a  task  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Johns  prefaced  a  brief  r6- 
sum6  of  the  history  of  the  division  by 
saying: 

“I  have  heard  Mr.  Rook’s  story  of  the 
Government  advertising  campaigns  in 
Canada.  I  will  not  argue  with  him” — 
here  the  broad  smile  on  Mr.  John’s  coun¬ 
tenance  was  reflected  upon  the  faces  of 
the  assemblage,  and  a  hearty  laugh  fol¬ 
lowed  when  he  added  with  some,  hesi¬ 
tation,  “because  I  am  not  good  at  argu¬ 
ment.” 

Several  other  speakers  followed  Mr. 
Johns.  James  J.  O’Shaughnessy,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  offered 
a  resolution  that  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  send  a  rousing  delegation 
to  the  San  Francisco  convention.  It 
was  seconded  by  H.  S.  Houston  in  a  stir¬ 
ring  speech,  and  was  pas.sed  unani¬ 
mously. 


Burleson  Attacked 

Washington,  March  21. — Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  was  hotly  as.sailed  in 
the  House  to-day  as  debate  opened  on  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  pay  of  all  postal 
clerks  16  per  cent.  Representative  Har¬ 
rison,  of  Mi.ssisslppi,  declared  that  last 
year  5,000  ore  R.  F.  D.  carriers  had  quit 
the  service  than  usual,  and  that  the  ut¬ 
most  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ob¬ 
taining  new  ones. 


Irwin  to  Address  Sun  Alumni  ' 
Will  Irwin,  who  is  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information  in  Wa.sliing- 
ton,  has  sent  word  to  Collin  Armstrong, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Sun  Alumni 
A.s.sociation,  that  he  can  come  to  New 
York  for  the  annual  banquet  on  April  6. 
Mr.  Irwin  is  to  be  the  only  speaker. 


George  Saint-Armour,  for  many 
years  a  Cleveland  newspaper  telegraph 
operator  and  to-day  a  successful  writer 
of  magazine  fiction,  has  a  novel  com¬ 
ing  off  the  pres.ses  of  the  Robert  J. 
Shores  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  It’s  a 
romance  on  the  wires  and  is  named 
“Told  by  Telegraph.” 

The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


The  14  High  Spots  ’ 
of  Michigan 

Study  them  separately,  cover  them  to¬ 
gether  and  you  practically  blanket 
the  Wolverine  State 

Keep  this  condensed  data  on  hie. 

DETROIT — 4th  city  of  America — 914,000  population,  heart  of  a 
community  producing  80%  of  the  world’s  automobile  output,  a 
city  on  the  eve  of  almost  inconceivable  financial  prosperity  due 
to  war  orders.  Covered  by  The  Detroit  News,  a  2c.  paper,  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  220,000,  rate  5000  line  contracts  23c. 

GRAND  RAPIDS — 2nd  city  of  Michigan,  population  140,000,  world 
furniture  center,  inanutacturers  exceeding  $50,000,000  annually, 
jobbing  business  of  $40,000,(X)0  annually,  located  in  Michigan’s 
great  fruit  belt,  covered  by  the  Evening  Press,  so  there’s  nothing 
left  to  cover,  80,000  circulation  daily,  rate  for  5000  lines  10c. 

FLINT — Also  in  the  automobile  district,  has  the  largest  unit  of  the 
General  Motors  Company,  20,000  skilled  workers,  payrolls  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  dollars  weekly.  Flint  is  a  one  paper  city.  98% 
of  its  homes  receive  The  Journal  nightly  by  carrier,  circulation 
23,000,  5000  line  rate  5c. 

LANSING— Michigan’s  capital,  population  over  60,000  and  just  one 
paper.  The  State  Journal,  which  covers  it  wonderfully.  Rich 
agricultural  district,  four  railroads.  Manufactures  are  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  threshing  engines,  automobiles,  furniture,  etc. 
Location  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  State  Reform  School 
and  School  for  the  Blind.  Journal’s  circulation  21,000,  5,000 
line  rate  31/20. 

KALAMAZOO — Population  e.xceeds  51,000,  80%  native  born,  53% 
own  their  homes.  Has  over  300  manufacturing  plants  including 
paper  mills,  corset  factories  and  many  other  wealth  producing 
industries.  Is  a  one  paper  city,  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
Gazette-Telegraph,  guaranteed  circulation  exceeding,  20,000. 
5,000  line  rate  3}4c. 

SAGINAW — Right  now  a  sugar  beet  center  is  an  important  place. 
Saginaw  is  that  and  also  the  home  of  Michigan  coal  mines,  be¬ 
sides  diversified  manufactures  exceeding  any  city  of  similar  size 
in  the  middle  west.  Saginaw’s  one  evening  paper.  The  News, 
covers  it  completely,  has  17,800  circulation,  5,000  line  rate  3c. 

BAY  CITY — Center  of  all  railroads  of  the  district.  Has  over  375 
industries  producing  over  $60,000,000  worth  of  goods  yearly,  em¬ 
ploying  over  12,000  men  and  women.  Wide  variety  of  manu¬ 
factures,  mining,  beet  sugar  and  generally  rich  agricultural 
center.  A  one  paper  city  thoroughly  covered  by  The  Times 
Tribune,  circulation  17,000,  5000  line  rate  3c. 

JACKSON  — Is  the  distributing  center  of  a  large,  rich  district  of 
Michigan.  It  has  large  automobile  production  hence  labor  well 
employed.  With  37,000  population  Jackson  has  but  one  evening 
'  paper.  The  Citizen  Press,  which  has  16,000  circulation,  mainly  in 
its  home  city.  This  means  absolute  coverage.  Lowest  rate  3c. 

MUSKEGON — On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  30,000  population 
served  by  one  paper,  the  Chronicle,  with  12,()00  guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation.  Muskegon  has  200  big  factories,  foundries  and  metal 
shops  and^  right  now  is  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  of  its 
history.  The  Chronicle  5,000  line  rate  is  Z'Ac. 

PORT  HURON — 25,000  population,  natural  gateway  to  and  from 
the  “Thumb”  of  Michigan,  embodying  four  rich  counties. 
There  the  Times-Herald,  !’♦.  Huron’s  only  paper,  is  supreme, 
thoroughly  covering  some  50  towns  and  villages  and  the  rural 
routes  of  the  district.  Circulation  exceeds  11,000,  rate  for  5,000 
lines  254. 

ADRIAN— A  gem  for  the  advertiser,  in  Lenawee,  Michigan’s  rich¬ 
est  agricultural  county,  population  92%  American  born,  the 
12,0(X)  families  in  county  own  5,000  automobiles.  Adrian,  the 
home  of  wire  fence  production  and  many  other  profitable  in¬ 
dustries.  Its  only  paper,  the  Telegram,  covers  96%  of  Adrian’s 
households,  5,000  line  rate  2c.  a  line. 

PONTIAC — Another  auto  city.  This  source  of  prosperity  has  been 
added  bodily  to  a  community  already  noted  for  stock,  produce 
and  dairy  products.  Money  abounds  about  Pontiac  the  district 
between  it  and  Detroit  25  miles  away  being  practically  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stretch  of  wealthy  communities  and  millionaire  country 
places.  Pontiac’s  one  paper.  The  Press,  Gazette,  has  10,500 
circulation,  rate  5000  lines  2c. 

ANN  ARBOR — Home  of  The  University  of  Michigan,  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district  and  varied  manufacturing  industries. 
15,000  population  fully  covered  by  the  Times  News  which  has 
over  7,300  circulation  and  a  5000  line  advertising  rate  of  .0215 
per  line. 

BATTLE  CREEK — Noted  for  printing  presses,  threshing  machines, 
steam  pumps,  breakfast  foods,  etc.  A  normally  prosperous  city 
now  made  exceptional  by  the  presence  of  Camp  Custer  with 
35,000  soldiers  and  officers  who  are  paid  over  one  million  dollars 
monthly.  Battle  Creek’s  strongest  paper,  the  Moon  Journal, 
has  over  6000  circulation,  5000  line  rate  154c. 
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MANY  IMPORTANT  MEETINGS  JUST 
AHEAD  FOR  CIRCULATION  MEN 

All  of  the  State  and  Sectional  Organizations  to  Hold  Conven¬ 
tions  Within  the  Next  Two  Months — Several  New 
Associations  to  Be  Launched 

AFKII^  and  May  will  be  busy  months  for  the  circulation  managers  of  daily 
newspapers.  They  will  lie  months  of  particular  activity  among  the  various 
sectional  organizations  of  circulators,  as  important  meetings  are  scheduled. 
The  work  of  organizing  new  sectional  associations  wilt  be  carried  on  also,  and 
it  is  expected  that  at  least  three  new  organizations  will  be  successfully  launched. 

Circulators  everywhere  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  local  or¬ 
ganizations,  through  which  friendly  coiiperation  between  men  having  problems  in 
common  is  so  effectually  secured.  The  get-together  idea  has  gained  such  favor 
that  it  is  freely  predicted  that  State  and  .sectional  associations  will  soon  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  all  of  them  adding  potential  strength  to  the 
I.  O.  M.  A. 

Lon|  List  of  spring  Events 


The  list  of  spring  meetings  is  headed 
by  the  Ohio  State  Association,  whose 
semi-annual  convention  will  be  held  a* 
liayton,  April  2.  President  T.  J.  Kava- 
naugh,  and  Secretary  13.  J.  Ullman  are 
preparing  a  surprise  entertainment  to 
follow  the  bu.siness  meeting,  and  a 
.'-•trong  drive  is  under  way  for  .securing 
a  f\ill  attendance  and  to  enrol  new  mem- 
U‘r.s.  The  officials  of  the  Ohio  Associa¬ 
tion  are  cnthusia-stic  over  the  interest 
shown  in  the  Columbus  meeting,  and 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  evidenced  there, 
and  exiK'ct  to  make  the  Oayton  meeting 
notable.  The  full  programme  of  topics 
and  siicakers  will  soon  be  i.ssued. 

There  will  be  a  conference  called  for 
Indianariolis  for  the  fir.st  week  in  April 
for  the  purjio.se  of  forming  an  Indiana 
Association.  Kdward  Oaiis,  of  The  Kdi- 
Ton  AND  Ib  unisHEii,  who  has  been  active 
on  iK-half  of  this  paper,  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  various  sectional  as.socia- 
tions,  has  lK*en  invited  to  a.ssist  the  In¬ 
diana  circulators  in  forming  and 
launching  their  organization. 

The  New  York  State  As.sociation  will 
hold  a  two-day  meeting  at  ISuffalo  April 
9  and  10.  President  J.  M.  Annenlierg 
is  busy  with  the  preparation  of  a  pro- 
g'-amme  which  he  is  confident  will  make 
the  Buffalo  convention  a  record  breaker. 
Invitations  have  lH>en  .sent  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  State,  inviting  them  to 
be  present  or  to  have  their  papers  rep- 
re.sentod  by  their  circulation  manage r.s. 
The  New’  York  Association  was  formed 
in  August,  1917,  with  an  attendance  of 
eighteen.  The  membership  committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  X.  Hixson, 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  hopes  to 
have  the  list  of  members  reach  fifty  by 
the  date  of  the  Buffalo  convention.  The 
New'  York  association  is  backing  a  bill, 
to  be  presented  at  .\lbany,  to  reduce  the 
newsboy  age  limit  in  this  State — which 
.seems  to  l>e  higher  here  than  elsewhere 
— and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill  the  acute  .shortage  of 
new'.sljoys  will  be  ended.  E.  F.  McIntyre 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  heads  a  com¬ 
mittee  having  »this  bill  in  charge. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  A.ssocia- 
tion  will  be  held  at  Roanoke.  Va.,  April 
15.  President  W.  B.  Baker,  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  New.s.  is  busily  engaged 
with  a  campaign  for  new  members,  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  efforts  will  result 
in  a  material  increase  of  membership 
and  a  representative  attendance  at  the 
Roanoke  meeting. 

The  New  England  As.sociation  will 
hold  its  second  quarterly  meeting  for 
this  year  in  Boston,  .\prll  17,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  City  Club,  where  all  of 
this  year’s  meetings  will  convene.  Presi¬ 
dent  Oeorge  H.  Reynolds  and  Secretary 
H.  M.  Wheeler,  are  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  programme  for 


the  .Ypril  meeting,  and  promise  a  session 
of  rare  interest. 

The  Illinois  Association  will  meet  at 
Peoria  the  fir.st  week  in  May,  the  ex¬ 
act  date  not  having  been  announced  as 
yet.  This  will  be  a  .semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  new  officers  will  be  elected.  The 
arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Ey.ster,  of  the  Peoria  Star,  who 
is  vice-president  of  the  organization. 
The  outlook  for  new  members  is  prom¬ 
ising,  and  the  Illinois  men  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  place  their  association  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  State  and  sectional 
IxKiie.s. 

The  Interstate  A.ssociation,  covering 
the  States  of  Penn.sylvina.  New  Jer.sey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Tray- 
rnore,  Atlantic  City,  May  15.  This  As¬ 
.sociation,  which  is  only  three  months 
old.  has  a  membership  of  forty,  and  un¬ 
der  the  able  administration  of  Pre.sident 
A.  E.  McKinnon,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Noiz,th  American,  is  already  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  Mr.  McKinnon  is  a  live  or¬ 
ganizer,  and  having  been  at  the  head 
of  the  1.  C.  M.  A.  is  peculiarly  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  place  this  new  organization  in 
the  front  rank.  The  Atlantic  City  meet¬ 
ing.  although  .scheduled  for  May,  is  al¬ 
ready  the  topic  of  di.scussion  among  the 
circulators  of  the  big  section  which  it 
represents. 

FOR  A  MID- WEST  ASSOCIATION. 

Deeply  impre.s.sed  with  the  advantages 
of  sectional  organizations  of  circulation 
managers,  and  with  the  succe.ss  of  the 
movement  for  developing  them  on  pro- 
gre.s.slve  line.s,  Sidney  D.  I^ong,  busine.ss 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  is  actively  engaged  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  worl^  of  organizing  a  Mid- 
West  .A.ssociation.  Mr.  Ijong,  who  is  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  1.  C.  M.  A.,  fir.st 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  association  for 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  hut  the  plan  has 
been  extended  to  cover  other  Western 
States,  Including  Mi.s.souri,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Arkan.sas.  A  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  an  organization 
will  .shortly  be  called,  to  take  place  in 
some  centrally  located  city,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  new  association  will 
start  with  a  goodly  member.ship.  In  his 
letters  to  circulation  men  in  the  States 
mentioned,  in  which  the  plan  has  been 
outlined,  Mr.  I>ong  has  referred  to  the 
.succe.ss  attending  the  work  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  PuBPisHER  in  furthering  the 
creation  of  similar  organizations  in  the 
States  East  of  the  Missis.sippl. 

The  Southeastern  As.sociation  will  be 
organized  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Oa.,  early  in  May.  This  will 
Include  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mis.sissippl.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  Edward  Cans,  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  PrmjsHER,  has  been  requested 
in  developing  this  organization,  and  he 
has  gladly  responded. 


WHICH  GOES  TO  SHOW 
WHAT  A  WOMAJN  CAN  DO 


LYDIA  HAMLIN  LUDOEN. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  she  left 
the  grammar  shools,  Lydia  Hamlin  Lud- 
den  joined  the  forces  of  H.  S.  Gere  & 
Sons  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  as 
a  hand  compositor,  the  paper  then  be¬ 
ing  set  entirely  by  hand.  When  the 
growth  of  the  paper  demanded  a  type¬ 
setting  machine,  she  was  chosen  to  op¬ 
erate  it  and  was  for  some  time  the  only 
woman  operator  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  Then,  after  .several  years  of  gen¬ 
eral  .service  and  sound,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  composing  room,  she 
graduated  to  the  office  as  advertising 
and  general  business  manager,  al.so 
having  charge  of  the  circulation  end 
of  the  busine.ss.  She  is  to-day  one  of 
the  very  few  women  holding  such  po¬ 
rtions  in  Ma3.sachu.setts,  and  is  the 
only  woman  holding  member.ship  in  the 
New  England  Circulation  Managens’ 
As.sociation. 

Her  favorite  “stunt”  was  the  Intro¬ 
duction  into  Northampton  of  the  "Dol¬ 
lar  Day”  movement  a  cooperative  sel¬ 
ling  effort  of  the  merchants  that  has 
prov’ed  a  fine  .succe.ss  and  is  now  ob- 
.served  twice  yearly. 

Despite  the  urgent  demands  of  her 
position.  Miss  Ludden  gives  much  time 
to  other  activities,  particularly  com¬ 
munity  work.  She  has  been  for  sever¬ 
al  years  secretary  of  the  Northampton 
Oty  Planning  Board,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Food  Con¬ 
servation  Committee  of  that  city.  In 
promoting  the  welfare  of  children  she 
has  always  been  an  untiring  worker. 

Equal  suffrage  has  in  her  one  of  it.s 
staunche.st  supporters,  she  being  close¬ 
ly  identified  with  local  and  state  suf¬ 
frage  organizations.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Business  Wo¬ 
men’s  Club. 

Her  bright,  plea.sant  disposition  and 
.square  dealing  have  earned  for  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  business  peo¬ 
ple  ev’erywhere. 


More  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 

Washington,  March  19. — Flat  pay  in¬ 
creases  of  15  per  cent,  for  all  employees 
in  the  postal  service,  whether  on  an  an¬ 
nual  .salary  or  day  pay  ba-sis,  and  in¬ 
cluding  tho.se  of  all  grades  and  classes, 
was  recommended  to-day  by  the  Senate 
Po.st  Office  Sub-Committee  in  revising 
the  annual  Po.st  Office  Appropriation 
bill.  The  recommendations  are  subject 
to  approval  by  the  full  committee,  but 
are  expected  to  be  adopted. 


HANDLING  COMPLAINTS 
FROM  SUBSCRIBERS 


Personal  Attention  and  Frank  Elxplaniu 
tions  by  Letter  Win  Good  Will  of 
Readers  Who  Have  Grievances — 
Extra  Work  Is  Justified. 


By  Daniel  W.  Tanner. 

Circulatiun  nuiHUii,vr,  L'tica  lluraUt-Uinpatch. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  conditions 
that  the  newspapers  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  inadequate  mail  service.  Not 
only  has  the  mail  service  been  extreme¬ 
ly  unsatisfactory,  but  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  has  been  upset. 

In  ti-ying  to  retain  our  subscribers 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  service  we  have 
had  about  all  we  wanted  to  do.  We 
have  tried  to  sooth  our  people  with  the 
hope  that  such  .service  would  be  im¬ 
proved  at  a  date  not  far  distant.  The 
matter  of  explaining  to  our  subscribers 
the  specific  reason  for  the  poor  service 
has  entailed  considerable  work  in  the 
way  of  correspondence.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  notice  that  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  requesting  our 
subscribers  to  make  their  complaints 
direct  to  the  Government,  as  well  as 
to  the  office  of  the  publisher,  we  find 
that  We  have  enlisted  their  cooperation 
and  interest. 

The  dropping  off  of  a  large  number 
of  sharp  complaints  that  we  were  re¬ 
ceiving  from  day  to  day  has  made  us 
feel  that  the  extra  work  involved  and 
executed  has  more  than  paid  us  for  the 
labor  required. 

1  have  always  tried  to  answer  by  per¬ 
sonal  letter  all  complaints,  and  I  am 
sure  that,  to  thus  express  your  interest 
in  the  matter,  even  though  you  are 
obliged  to  do  .so  through  correspondence, 
creates  confidence  and  good  will. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  can  give  too 
much  attention  to  their  subscription 
complaints.  It  takes  a  little  time,  of 
course,  to  respond  to  them,  but  I  per¬ 
sonally  think  that  it  pays.  Never  allow 
your  complaints  to  go  by  default,  with¬ 
out  investigating  the  cause  and  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  part  of  the  fault  might 
not  be  yours. 


OF  I^TEREST  TO 
CIRCUIATORS 


John  M.  Schmid,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has  tendered 
f*  the  Liberty  Loan  management  in 
Indiana  the  services  of  the  entire  carrier 
force  of  the  News  for  the  coming  drive. 
Plans  are  being  made  by  the  loan  cam¬ 
paign  managers  to  utilize  the  carriers 
In  many  important  ways  to  further  the 
success  of  the  lean. 

Judgment  was  tendered  in  the  Forty- 
first  District  Court  last  Saturday  night 
in  the  suit  of  Lucius  Fuller  against  the 
E’.  Pa.so  (Tex.)  Times  company,  cover¬ 
ing  settlement  because  of  termination 
of  contract.  The  amount  set  was  $32,- 
570,  besides  the  court  costs.  Plaintiff 
was  circulation  manager  of  the  Times 
from  June  1,  1910,  to  May  25,  1913. 
The  trial  had  occupied  several  days. 


To  Go  to  Eight  Columns 
The  Montreal  Gazette  is  to  be  changed 
from  a  seven  to  an  eight-column  news¬ 
paper. 


To  teach  thrift  to  prospering  people 
IS  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty.  For  pov¬ 
erty  is  the  one  thrift-teacher  who  grad¬ 
uates  his  pupils  with  honors. 
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CIRCULATION  DEPENDS 
ON  GOOD  SERVICE 


Constant  Vigilanre  Essential  if  Man  at 
Helm  Is  to  Meet  All  Problems — News¬ 
boys  and  Carriers  Must  Have  Full¬ 
est  Co-operation  of  Department. 


By  C.  E.  Blewer, 

Cireulati  n  Manager,  Hinghamton  Prent. 

After  several  year.s’  experience  a-s  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Binghamton 
PIV.S.S,  I  find  that  success  depends  on 
the  word  SEUVICE.  Circulation  ser- 

_ vice  means:  how 

to  tret  it  and  how 
to  keep  i't.  These 
are  the  problem."! 
that  all  circula¬ 
tion  managers 
havo  to  study  and 
keep  before  them 
at  aU  times. 

The  one  idea 
that  the  circula¬ 
tion  department 
of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Piess  has,  is 
to  get  the  papers 
distributed  to  the 
subscriber  as 
quickly  as  possi- 
b  1  e  and  with  as 
perfect  delivery 
as  we  can  get. 
As  we  have  an  evening  pai)er,  we 
aim  to  have  all  our  routes  delivered 
before  6  P.  M.,  and  do  so  whe'n  the  press 
starts  on  schedule  time.  We  also  figure 
to  have  our  salesboys  out  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street  corners,  at  the  depots,  and 
the  factories,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  We  teach  them  that  the 
quicker  they  are  on  the  job,  fmd  the 
better  they  make  their  deliveries,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them.  It  is  just  as 
important  for  the  mailing  department 
to  get  the  papers  to  the  different  sta¬ 
tions  as  it  is  for  the  boys  to  be  there. 
Make  the  boys  feel  they  are  working 
for  something,  and  they  will  hustle 
every  time. 


C.  E.  BLEWEnc 


TROUBLES  DUB  TO  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Another  important  part  to  watch  is 
the  dispatch  of  the  country  agents’  bun¬ 
dles  and  the  papers  by  mail.  The  cur¬ 
tailing  of  a  number  of  the  mail  trains 
has  interfered  with  this  part  of  our  ser¬ 
vice  seriously;  our  loss  lately  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before,  because  of 
main-line  trains  missing  junction  points 
and  our  papers  not  reaching  towns  un¬ 
til  the  next  day.  This  makes  the  ser¬ 
vice  un. satisfactory  to  the  agent  and  to 
the  suliscriber,  and  is  bound  to  make 
trouble  for  the  circulation  manager. 

We  have  eliminated  nearly  all  of  this 
loss;  but,  in  order  to  do  .so,  have  had  to 
cut  off  some  of  our  country  agents  and 
change  editions  in  other  towns  to  meet 
present  existing  conditions. 

Our  sub.seribers  ask  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  expect  to  get  it;  if  we  can¬ 
not  deliver  the  goods,  we  are  bound 
to  lose  out.  If  our  agents  do  not  get 
their  bundles  regularly  they  cannot 
make  the  proper  delivery,  their  cu.stom- 
ers  find  fault  with  them,  they  lose  heart, 
and  will  not  work  so  well.  They  feel 
that  in  some  way  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  is  to  blame. 

To  keep  the  carrier  and  the  agents 
enthusiastic,  and  heartened  up  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  work,  as  very  often  we  find  that 
the  stump  comes  because  of  some  care- 
le.ssness  of  our  own.  There  are  so  many 
angles  to  the  service  of  the  circulation 
department  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  them  here.  Keep  this  one 
point  in  mind,  however:  never  fail  to 
correct  at  once  any  Irregularity  that 
interferes  with  your  service  in  any  way. 


COMPLAIN  ABOUT  ARMY  MAILS 


Problem  of  Delay  One  of  the  Most 
Serious  Problems  Officers  Face. 

Dispatches  from  press  association  cor- 
re.spondents  with  the  American  army 
in  France  tell  again  that  serious  com¬ 
plaints  surround  the  army  mail  service. 
Eve!  y where  the  rank  and  file  complain 
of  the  ab.sence  or  great  delay  in  mail 
from  home.  Company  officers  generally 
say  the  mail  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  they  have  to  contend  with, 
because  the  men  become  lonely  and  anx¬ 
ious  in  the  absence  of  word  from  their 
fandlies. 

The  ordinary  mails  are  from  one 
month  to  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  army 
mails. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  need  of  curtailing  the  par¬ 
cel  post  privileges  to  soldiers,  because 
many  unecessary  articles  were  being 
sent,  greatly  burdening  the  miiils  to 
soldiers  in  France. 


ONE-CENT  NEWSPAPER 
BECOMING  RARER 


Syracuse  Journal  Made  Change  to  Two- 
(]ent.  Basis  in  Fear  and  Trembling, 
but  Results  Have  More  than  Jus¬ 
tified  the  New  Policy. 


By  A.  J.  Gerber, 

{Hrculatlon  Manager,  Sgracuse  Journal. 

'rhe  one-cent  daily  newspaper,  at  least 
as  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned, 
is  doomed.  With  the  lastest  arrival  of 
the  Kochester  evening  and  all  the  New 
York  City  dailies  into  the  two-cent  clas.s, 
there  seems  to  be  none  left  outside  of 
the  two  morning  Rochester  papers.  Hei-e 
is  hoping  that  they  will  .soon  see  the 
light. 

Here  are  some  of  our  experiences  in 
going  from  one  to  two  cents:  This 
happened  the  first  of  January,  1917.  We 
had  such  good  luck  with  the  first  raisi 
in  price  that,  in  loss  than  .six  months’ 
time,  we  made  a  second  rai.se  to  our 
subscribers  from  $5  to  $6  a  year,  and 
the  whole.sale  rate  from  $1  to  $1.33  per 
hundred.  From  a  wholesale  rate  of  O'i 
centj  to  $1.33  per  hundred  in  le.ss  than 
six  months’  time,  without  any  apparent 
loss  in  circulation,  is  what  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Journal  accompli.shed,  and  I  f.-el 
certain  that  the  same  thing  can  be 
done  by  any  other  circulation  manager 
of  a  live  new.spaper  that  has  courage 
enough  to  raise  its  price. 

Fo!  more  than  ten  years  the  Journal 
was  the  only  one-eent  daily  in  Syra- 
cu.se.  Our  only  evening  competitor  and 
the  only  morning  paper  were  both  two 
cent.s.  When  the  paper  situation  be¬ 
came  acute,  the  Journal,  of  course,  was 
the  first  one  to  feel  the  effects.  We 
claimed  the  largest  evening  circulation 
in  the  State  out.side  of  New  York  city 
and  Buffalo,  and  did  not  want  to  lose 
our  lead;  still  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  more  money  for  our  prod¬ 
uct,  and  we  decided  that  the  only  thing 
left  was  to  raise  to  ten  cents  a  week, 
the  same  as  the  other  newspapers.  Two 
weeks  before  the  raise  we  started  in 
to  improve  our  paper  in  every  possible 
way.  VV'e  made  a  larger  paper  and  add¬ 
ed  many  up-to-the-minute  features 
which  we  felt  .sure  w’ould  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers.  We  never  mentioned 
the  rai.se  in  price  until  the  announce¬ 
ment  apiK-ared  in  the  paper. 

Our  next  step  was  to  have  enough 
men  on  hand  to  cover  the  territory  and 
see  cur  big  dealers,  agents,  carrier  boy.s, 
etc.,  to  show  them  why  the  raise  in 
price  would  be  to  their  advantage  and 


how'  neces.sary  it  was  to  hold  their 
business!.  Everybody  was  scared  to 
death.  Anxiou.sly  we  watched  the  fir.st 
few  days  to  see  the  effect  on  our  sales. 
The  surprising  thing  was  that  nothing 
startling  happened.  Our .  street  find 
newsroom  sales,  which  we  expected 
would  suffer  the  most,  after  the  first 
few  days  were  running  normal.  The 
routes  began  to  drop  off,  due  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  canvass  put  on  by  the  other 
evening  and  morning  newspapers.  We 
miide  no  effort  to  stop  the  slump,  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  how  badly  we  were  going  to 
be  hurt.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  when 
the  canvass  of  the  other  papers  was 
about  finished,  we  put  on  a  crew  of 
men  and  women,  both  in  the  city  and 
country.  At  the  .same  time,  we  offered 
a  numlier  of  good,  inexpen.sive  prizes 
to  our  carriers  and  agents  for  getting 
old  customers  back  who  had  stopped  on 
account  of  the  raise  in  price.  In  less 
than  six  weeks’  time  we  were  selling 
practically  as  many  papers  as  we  were 
l)ofore  the  rai.se. 


I  can  attribute  this  fact  to  two  things: 
First,  our  paper  wnus  lietter  than  it  had 
ever  l>een;  secondly,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  every  agent,  dealer,  and  newsboy, 
though  at  Hr.st  afraid,  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  raise,  because  it  meant 
Increa.sea  profits  for  them. 

My  mes.sage  to  my  fellow-circulators 
on  the  few  remaining  one-cent  dailies 
is,  don’t  he.sitate  about  going  into  the 
two-cent  field.  It  can  be  done,  and  it 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  it  may 
.seem  beforehand.  Urge  your  publisher 
to  take  the  .step;  get  the  cooperation 
of  the  editorial  department,  and  you 
will  lie  surprised  how  much  letter  off 
you  will  IK'  afterwards. 


Buy  Mi.ssouri  Daily 

\V.  B.  Dowry  and  Gharles  W.  Lane, 
both  of  ('olumbia,  Kan.,  have  purchased 
the  .turora  (Mo.)  Didly  Light.  Mr. 
Lowry  will  be  business  manager  and  Mr. 
Lane  editor. 


Advertising 
Your  Advertising 
In  War  Times 

The  National  Advertiser  realizes  that  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  to-day  are  not  at  all  the 
same  as  a  year  ago — that  the  war-task  which  we 
have  undertaken  has  placed  great  burdens  upon 
all  the  people,  and  that  the  distribution  of  pros¬ 
perity  has  not  been  as  yet  equalized  everywhere. 
He  knows  that  some  fields  offer  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  others  for  immediate  intensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns;  and  that  the  rapidly  shifting 
industrial  conditions  have  changed  newspaper 
conditions  in  these  fields,  so  that  what  was  true 
of  the  relative  value  of  mediums  a  year  ago  might 
not  at  all  be  true  to-day. 

The  National  Advertiser  wants  to  know  to¬ 
day’s  facts  about  your  newspaper:  If  he  plans 
to  use  but  one  newspaper  in  your  field,  he  cannot 
afford  to  select  that  one  newspaper  on  the  basis 
of  its  before-the-war  status.  If  a  particular  paper 
has  won  prestige  and  favor,  through  its  enterprise 
and  aggressively  loyal  service  in  the  war  period, 
that  fact  may  incline  him  to  use  its  advertising 
columns  in  his  coming  campaigns,  even  though  he 
may  never  have  done  so  before. 

What  have  you  to  say  to  the  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  who  is  looking  for  facts  about  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  your  field? 
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newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  F. 
M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.,  “Beacon  Shoe,”  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Hoyts  Service,  120  West  32d  Street, 
New  York,  placing  orders  with  Chicago, 
Bo.ston,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New 
York  city  new.spax>ers  for  George  B. 
Wooison  Co.,  books  by  mail  order,  118 
West  32d  Street,  New  York. 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Emery-Beers  CX).,  "Onyx”  hoaery, 
1107  Broadway,  New  York.  Reported 
they  may  again  use  newspapers  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  month  or  early  next 
month. 

H.  H.  Levey,  Marbridge  Building, 
New  York,  again  making  trade  deals 
with  newspapers  for  Ansonia  Hotel, 
Broadway  and  73d  Street,  New  York. 

Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Proctor  Build¬ 
ing,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  handles  the  advertis¬ 


ing  of  the  A.  P.  W,  Paper  Co.,  "Onli- 
won  Hygiene  Paper,”  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Porter  Co.,  18  East  41.st  Street, 
New  York,  handles  the  advertising  of 
Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  “Pierce”  boiler,  430  East 
162d  Street.  Recently  placed  orders 
with  some  Eastern  newspapers. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
Lyknu  Polish  Manufacturing  Co.,  "Lyk- 
nu”  polish,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fr.\nk  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  making  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Thomas 
Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  bath-room  fixtures, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Asre- 
nue.  New  York,  again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  seelcted  sections  for 
Rice  &  Hutchins,  “Educator”  shoes,  10 
High  Street,  Boston. 


H.  E.  VAN  HORN  JOINS 
KLEIN  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Hoyt  Service,  Tnc..  116  West  32d 
Street,  handles  the  adverti.'dng  of  the 
Urbana  Furniture  Co.,  Urbana,  O.,  and 
the  Toledo  Metal  Fhrniture  Co., 
Toledo.  O. 

Barrows  &  Richardson,  Philadelphia, 
handle  the  advertising  of  Smith  Bros., 
Poughkeei>sie,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  “Smith 
Bros.”  cough  drops. 

Hall  &  Emory  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Witten- 
berg-King  Co.,  Portland.  Appropriation 
of  $35,000  to  be  spent  in  advertising 
■  Dri-Fresh”  products,  evaporated  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Neicftpapcrg  to  be  used 
(jrclusivelp.  Thomas  E.  Emory  is  now 
in  the  East  making  contracts. 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  7  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Aeolian  Co.,  29  We.st  42d 
Street,  New  York. 

Blackman-Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  handles  the  adver- 
ti.sing  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Co.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  “Sterling” 
tire.s. 

J.  Walter  Thomp.«on  Oo.,  Inc.,  244 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  handies 
the  adverti.sing  of  the  Emil  Grossman 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bush  Terminal, 
Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of  “Red  Head” 
spark  plugs  and  automobile  accessories. 
Same  agency  handies  the  advertising 
of  the  Mint  Product  Co.,  299  Madison 
/venue.  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
“Life  Savens,”  “Smith,  Jr.,”  line,  and 
“Tintex.” 

Gix).  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Bldg.,  New  York,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  “Walk- 
Over”  shoes,  Brockton,  Ma-ss.  Reported 
will  shortly  place  orders  with  news- 
I  ar>ers  in  selected  sections.  Same 
agency  recently  placed  orders  with 
.some  New  York  Slate  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaiiers  for  Ipswich  Mills, 
“Ipswich”  socks,  Ip.wich,  Mass.  Same 
agency  again  placing  orders  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  .same  list  of  newspapers  as 
last  year  for  E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Mallory  hats,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Caj.kins  &  Holden,  250  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  again  making  contracis  with 
newspaiiers  for  Pierce  Arrow  Motor 
Car  Co.,  1965  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo. 

Witt  K.  Cochrane  Advertising 
Agency,  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  handles  the  “Lord  Salisbury” 
cigarette  account  of  thb  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Recently  placed  orders  with  New  York 
city  new.spapera 

Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  again  placing  copy  with  news- 
pajiers  in  selected  sections  for  B.  Kup- 
l>enheimer  &  Co.,  clothing.  Congress  and 
Franklin  Streets,  Chicago. 

Jos.  Ellner  Co.,  35  VV'est  39th  Street, 
New  York,  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  French 
Medicinal  Co.,  “Vichy  Fruit,”  10  East 
38th  Street,  New  York. 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  7  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  placing  orders  with 
Washington,  D.  C.,  newspapers  for  Chas. 
A.  Schieren  Co.,  “Duxbak  Leather 
Belt.s,”  30  Ferry  Street,  New  York. 

Green’s  Capital  Advertising  Agency, 
1146  15th  Street,  Washington,  again  re¬ 
newing  contracts  with  newspapers  for 
Orrine  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rudolph  Guenther,  25  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  again  placing  orders  with 


When 
Space  B 
Decides 


H.  E.  Van  Horn, 

H.  E.  Van  Horn,  who  has  been  ailes 
manager  for  the  Airlite  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  New  York,  joins 
the  1.  A.  Klein  Special  Agency  on 
.\pril  1. 

Mr.  Van  Horn,  while  having  had  no 
previous  experience  in  the  field  of  spe¬ 
cial  representatiiMi,  is  not  a  new'comer 
in  the  advertising  field.  His  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspapi'r  work  was  gained 
in  the  business  department  of  the 
Times,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  his  home 

tOWil. 


In  making  up  his  list  of  mediums,  to  be  used 
in  a  new  campaign,  the  space-buyer  for  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ADVERTISER  may  be  quite  sure 
that  he  wants  to  include  ONE  PARTICULAR 
NEWSPAPER  in  your  field — and  he  may  be 
equally  sure  as  to  which  paper  he  favors  as  first 
choice. 

But  he  may  be  open  to  conviction  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  a  second  or  a  third  paper  in 
that  field.  And,  in  making  his  final  decision,  he 
will  have  in  mind  THE  FACTS  GIVEN  TO 
HIM  IN,  THE  LATEST  ADVERTISEMENT 
OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  WHICH  HAS 
COME  TO  HIS  NOTICE.  In  fact,  he  is  likely 
to  have  that  advertisement  on  file,  for  ready- 
reference.  It  may  decide  him  as  to  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  using  a  second  or  a  third  medium  in  your 
city. 

If  your  newspaper  “gets  over”  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  The  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISH¬ 
ER  it  is  very  likely  to  GET  OVER  with  the 
space-buyer  when  he  reaches  the  moment  of  de¬ 
cision  as  to  how  far  he  wants  to  go  in  your  field. 
For,  if  he  is  a  space-buyer  of  real  consequence,  he 
reads  the  publishers’  advertising  every  week  in 
The  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER— reads  it  for 
UP-TO-NOW  INFORMATION. 


some  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  for  P.  W.  Brooks  &  Co.,  financial, 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 

Vredenburgh-Kennei>y  Co.,  171  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  placing  orders 
where  they  can  secure  distribution  for 
Surpa-ss  Drug  Co.,  “Cymatic”  balm  tab¬ 
lets,  15  Ea-st  26th  Street,  New  York. 

Erwin  &  Wasby,  Chicago,  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  .\utomatic  Electric 
Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  P.  A.  X. 
telephone  .systems.  Using  new.spaper 
advertising.  Same  agency  handles  the 
adv'ertising  of  the  National  Motor  Car 
and  Vehicle  Corporation,  Indianapolis. 

Campbell-Ewaid  Co.,  Detroit,  handles 
the  advertising  of  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madi.sbn  Avenue, 
New  York,  again  placing  orders  with 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC, 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


CONE,  LORENZEN  4  WOOD- 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 
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O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6  875 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTCr- 
ENGRAVING  C9 

ENG  RAVE  HJS 
AND  DESIGNERS 


Z‘3\  &  2^>3  WILLIAM  ST.  COP  NF.W- 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


MISS  MARY  H.  MACK 
ADDED  TO  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  STAFF 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


Frank  H.  Rowe,  of  Toronto,  for  some 
years  with  the  E.  L.  Ruddy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Is 
now  with  the  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  New 
York. 

William  Arkell,  formerly  with  the 
Heveland  Press  and  Toronto  Star,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Consolidated  Ad- 
vertLslng  Service,  Montreal. 

W.  W.  Douglas,  the  first  Ayer  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York,  has  resigned 
from  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  after  more  than  seventeen  years’ 
service  with  that  company. 

O.  Rhodius  Elofson,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Racine  Rubber 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  resigned  to  rejoin 
the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  CTilcago,  as  as- 
si.stant  to  Mr.  Itankin,  president. 

The  Time-Saving  Advertising  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  do  a  general  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000 
The  incorporators  are:  Peter  E. 

Stogoff,  Oscar  B.  Wiren,  Myra  Wiren, 
all  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Holland,  advertising  coun.sel, 
Newport  Building,  68  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  has  been  ofHcially  recognized  as 
an  advertising  agent  by  the  Boston  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  Mr.  Holland  wajs 
for  several  years  real  estate  editor  and 
advertising  solicitor  on  the  Boston  Post. 

The  Greenleaf  Co.,  advertising  and 
merchandising  counsel,  Boston,  com¬ 
memorates  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
company  and  its  business  growth  by 
announcing  the  occupancy  of  an  entire 
floor  in  the  new  Christian  Endeavor 
Building  at  41  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 

Rice-Cavanagh  is  the  name  of  a  new 
New  York  advertising  company  which 
has  just  incorporated  for  $5Q,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Burton  Rice,  Raymond 
Cavanagh,  and  Abraham  L.  Feinstein, 
all  of  New  York. 


Atul  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified 
auditors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public 
accountants,  any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers 
and  other  records  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to 
show  the  quantity  of  circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured, 
and  where  it  is  distributed. 


MISSOVHI 

St.  Louis . POST-DISPATCH 

Dally  Erpning  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with 
the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 
The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  paper  In 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  In  the 
year  than  there  are  homes  In  the  city. 
Circulation  for  entire  year,  1017: 

Sunday  average  . 361,263 

Daily  and  Sunday . 194,593 

YEW  .JERSEY 

Elizabeth  .  JOURNAL 


A LARA M A 

Rlrmlngham  .  NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  Feb..  1918.  Dally 
44,090;  Sunday.  50,673.  Printed  2,865,884 
lines  more  advertising  than  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  In  1917, 


LIKORNI.A. 

Los  Angeles  . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C,  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home 
Delivery. 


San  Jose  . MERCURY-HERALD 

Post  Office  Statement . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  C. 


Paterson 


PRESS-CHRONICLE 


PlatnOeld 


COURIER-NEWS 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . JOURNAL 

Clr.,  Dally,  55,687;  Sunday,  67,870. 


Miss  Mary  H.  Mack. 


COURIER  *  ENQUIRER 


Buffalo 


...IL  PROGRESSO  IT.M/)- 
AMEllICANO. 


Miss  Mary  H.  Mack,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  adverti.sing  bureau  for  co- 
optr.'ition  with  merchants  conducted  by 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of 
Cldrago,  has  been  added  to  the  copy 
staff  of  the  copy-service  department  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Miss  Mack  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
L'niversity,  and  while  a  student  there 
was  editor  of  the  Hoosier.  She  was  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Student, 
the  dally  newspaper  conducted  by  the 
department  of  journalism  of  Indiana 
University. 

Miss  Mack’s  present  duties  consist  in 
preparing  advertising  campaigns  for 
Chicago  Tribune  advertisers. 


LI.IYOIN 

Joliet  (Circulation  15,190)  IlERALD-NEWS 


New  Y'ork  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


Des  Moines . SUGCESSFI  L  F-AR-MING 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 


Youngstown 


VINDICATOR 


TIMES 


I.OI  ISI  A  Y.4 

New  Orleans 


Wilkes-Barre 


TIMES-LEADER 


TIMES-PICAYUNE 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville  . , 


MirilIG.VN 

Jackson. ..  (No  Monday  Issue) ...  PATRIOT 
Last  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,0S2;  Sun¬ 
day,  12,001.  Member  A.  B.  0.  and  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Flat  Rates — One  time  ads.  56  cents 
Inch;  yearly  contracts,  35  cents  Inch;  po¬ 
sition  20%  extra. 


BANNER 


TEXAS 

Houston  .  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
42,000  dally  and  51,000  Sunday. 

TTAII 

Salt  Lake  City _ HERALD-REPUBLICAN 

VIRGINIA 

Harrisonburg . DAILY  NEWS-RECXJRD 

largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  In  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  . POST-INTELLIGENCER 


M  INNESOT  \ 
Minneapolis 


TRIBUNE 


Morning  and  Evening. 


MONT \NA 

Butte  .  MINER 

Average  dall.v,  13,781 ;  Sunday,  22,343,  for 
6  months  ending  April  1,  1917, 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


The  staff  of  the  cla.ssified  adverti.sing 
department  of  the  New  York  Times, 
numbering  twenty-seven  young  men  and 
women,  observed  the  attainment  of  eight 
pages  of  classified  advertising  in  the 
Is.sue  of  Sunday,  March  10,  by  a  dinner 
in  the  ’Times  Annex  last  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  Harold  L.  Goldman,  manager  of 
the  classified  advertising  department, 
was  toastmaster.  A  programme  of 
music  and  recitations  was  provided  by 
members  of  the  staff,  clo.sing  with  a 
playlet.  ’The  dinner  was  attended  by 
forty-one  persons. 

W.  Allen  Kindell,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  for  the 
past  eighteen  months,  has  been  made 
business  manager.  He  succeeds  Floyd 
Bryan,  who  is  now  In  New  York. 

L.  Mellen,  recently  with  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  has  taken  charge  of  the  real 
e.state  advertising  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News. 

E.  T.  Allen  has  l)een  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  automobile  advertising  for  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  succeeding  Will  F. 
Powell.  Mr.  Allen  had  been  with  the 
Daily  Abstract,  ahso  of  Portland. 


J.  V.  Gilmour,  formerly  advertising 
agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road,  (Chicago,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Racine  Rubber 
Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

I.BSTER  J.  Sholty  has  again  become 
adverti-sing  manager  of  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company,  Chicago.  He  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Smith  Motor  Truck 
Corporation,  Chicago. 

IXiNALD  F.  VVUiiTAKER,  former  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Federal  Motor 
Truck  Ck>mpany,  IX'trolt,  has  been  ap- 
I>ointed  adverti.sing  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Acheson  Motor 
Truck  Company,  Detroit. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publlshera  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of' a  careful  and  ezhaustkve  Investigation: 

II.I.INRIS 

Chicago  .  SKANDINAVEN  N  ERR  A  SKA 

Lincoln...  (Gir.  128,384) ..  .FREIB  PRESSE 

KENTflKA' 

Louisville,  Ky.  .MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL  NEW  YORK 

(Semi  Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed  New  York. .  .BOEIXETTINO  DELLA  SERA 

largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publica¬ 
tion  In  the  world.  In  cxcesa  of  90,000  copies  I*ENNSVI,V.\NI.A 

monthly.  Johnstown . DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


GEORGIA 

Athens  .  BANNER 

.A  gllt-edge  subscription — not  a  mere  circula¬ 
tion  claim. 


Not  every  man  can  accumulate  a  for¬ 
tune,  but  it  is  a  slow  one  who  cannot 
contract  a  few  debts. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Ctrcnlatloua. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  CircnIntlon  for  0 
Montha  Endlnig  Oct.  1,  181T 


Ws  goarantae  tbs  Isrgeat  wMts  boms 
delivered  evening  circulation  In  tbs  trads 
territory  of  Now  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  largs  majority  of  tbo  tmda 
prospects  In  tbs  local  territory  Iho  Btntas 
la  tha  logical  and  sconomie  medtiua. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGBTNOY 

Sole  Foreign  Repraaaatatlvaa 
New  York  ChleoRO  SL  Loalo 


Want  Two-Cent  Coin 
The  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  petitioned  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  providing  for  the  mint¬ 
ing  of  two-cent  coins.  Representative 
I’orter,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  the  coining  of  two-cent 
pieces. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DURING  TIME  OF  WAR 
ADVERTISE  MORE 


James  O'Shaughnessy,  Secretary  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A^  Tells  How  Advertising 
Is  Stabilizing  Business  During 
These  Abnormal  Times. 

“Advoptl.sing-  i.s  the  stabilizer  of  busi¬ 
ness  now  more  than  ever,”  said  James 
O’Shaug-hnessy,  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  American  Council  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Western  Council  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  Chicago.  A  majority  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  west  of  Pittsburgh 
were  represented  at  the  meeting  when 
Mr.  O’Shaughne.ssy  gave  a  debuled  re- 
I>ort  on  the  work  of  the  National  As- 
.sociatlon,  which  is  now  fully  organized. 
Paul  E.  Pau.st  presrided. 

“.More  and  better  bu.sine.ss  must  de¬ 
pend  now,  especially  upon  more  and 
iK'tter  adverti.sing.  There  is  no  place 
for  ‘business  as  u.sua3’:  it  cannot  be 
as  u.sual  under  war  conditions.  Not 
business  as  u.sual,  but  more  bvisine.ss; 
not  less  adverti.sing,  but  more  advertis¬ 
ing,  mu.st  be  the  slogan  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

“England  was  quick  to  realize  that 
upon  the  character  of  advertising  de¬ 
pended  a  large  iwrtion  of  the  business 
succe.ss  which  ha.''  come  to  her  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  spite  of  war  strain,  and 
we  must  learn  the  same  le.s.son. 

“If  advertising  is  advertising,  only  to 
the  end  of  greater  oon.sumption  and 
greater  production  at  the  expense  of 
war  necessities,  then  that  .sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  changed.  We  must 
have  better  advertising;  adverti.sing 
that  will  conform  to  the  universal  war 
demand  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  market  as  it  is.  We 
don't  want  a  greater  production  and 
oon.sumption  of  food  products  in  com- 
l»otition  with  the  demands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  adverti.sing  that  will  show 
how  there  may  be  greater  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  present  product;  use 
without  waste. 

“.\nd  the  respon.siliility  for  developing 
this  new  advertising  to  meet  this  need 
of  war-time  business,  rc.sts  es.s»‘nti;i]ly 
with  the  .'idverti.sing  agencie.s.  It  is  up 
to  them  to  develop  this  ideal  of  adver¬ 
ti.sing  and  justify  the  adverti.sing  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  essential  industry  in  war¬ 
time.’’ 


TO  ADVERTISE  THE  SOUTH 


Publicity  Committee  of  ibe  S.  N.  P.  A. 

Will  Raise  Necessary  Funds. 

Plans  for  a  great  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  South  industrially,  agriculturally 
and  as  a  region  for  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  were  di.scus.sed  in  detail  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  by  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  As.sociations,  which  met  at  At¬ 
lanta.  The  members  are  J.  H.  Allison, 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean;  Charles 
H.  Allen,  of  the  Montgomery  Adverti.ser, 
and  Walter  G.  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can. 

A  fund  of  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  will 
be  expended  this  year,  it  was  decided,  in 
advertising  the  South  in  the  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  publications  of  the 
country,  the  expense  of  the  campaign  to 
be  borne  by  the  many  newspapers 
which  are  members  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


While  you’re  waiting  for  the  IJlierty 
Lioan  campaign,  buy  War  Savings 
Stajnpa. 


PRESSMEN  CALLED  ON  TO  SOLVE 
MANY  INK  PROBLEMS 

IT  takes  two  pounds  of  good,  average  black  news  ink  to  print  1,000  eight-page 
sections  of  a  newspaper.  If  colors  are  used,  the  average  will  be  4%  pounds 
per  1,000  eight-page  sections  of  advertising  or  comic  supplements.  If  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  using  more  ink  than  the  amount  given,  he  is  printing  his  edition  too 
black,  and  if  le.ss,  he  is  either  using  a  higher-priced  ink  than  he  should,  or  he 
is  printing  his  pages  too  gray.  Good  ink  goes  further  than  poor,  for  the 
rea.son  that  it  “cuts”  more  readily,  distributes  more  evenly,  and  hence  may  cover 
a  greater  area  of  surface.  It  is  blacker,  because  it  is  better — and  a  lot  more. 

Sometimes  ink  causes  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  dries  rapidly  in  some  buildings, 
and  in  other.s,  apparently  not  at  all.  To  a  publisher  who  maintains  a  job  depart¬ 
ment  this  is  important.  If  he  is  located  in  a  concrete  building,  he  experiences 
more  difficulty  than  if  his  printing  plant  is  housed  in  a  brick  structure.  The 
reason  is  .simple — a  concrete  building  is  damper.  Concrete  does  not  thoroughly 
dry  out  for  .several  years.  In  a  moist  clim.ate  it  may  take  as  many  as  ten 
year.s.  In  an  arid  climate  not  so  many.  The  air  of  such  a  structure  is  damp. 

VENTILATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

When  printed  sheets  arc  piled,  one  on  top  of  another,  there  is  left  a  small 
space  through  which  air  circulates.  The  space  is  represented  by  the  thickne.ss 
of  the  Ink  surface  on  the  paper.  It  is  small,  hut  the  air  goes  through.  If  the 
air  is  moist,  the  process  of  drying  is  aggravatingly  slow.  If  dry  and  warm,  it 
is  hastened.  If  there  is  a  current  of  air  pas.sing  through  the  room — and  over 
the  printed  pile,  drying  is  hastened,  regardless  of  whether  the  air  is  moist  or 
dry.  Ink  dries  .slower  in  cold  than  in  warm  air.  All  of  these  things  are  appar¬ 
ent  to  any  man.  On  short  runs,  say  of  2,000  to  4,000,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
"back  up”  immediately,  even  quick-drying  ink  will  sometimes  be  too  wet  to  go 
through  the  press  again.  Ink  .should  be  “bone”  dry  to  go  through  the  second 
time,  if  another  color  is  to  be  used,  and  preferably  before  it  is  “backed  un.” 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  hastening  drying.  Some  offices  have  rooms 
for  that  purpose,  where  the  paper  is  kept  at  an  even  heat.  Where  this  practice  is 
followed,  the  paper  should  be  placed  in  the  room  several  days  prior  to  printing, 
in  order  to  get  the  temperature  of  the  room.  If  paper  is  unwrapped,  placed  on 
the  press,  and  sent  to  the  drying  room,  it  Is  likely  not  to  give  perfect  register 
when  the  second  color  is  printed,  for  the  reason  that  In  process  of  drying,  the 
stock  will  shrink  slightly,  and  in  halftone  work  this  will  be  noticeable  In  the 
finished  product.  Don’t  blame  the  prc.ssman.  If  the  stock  is  dried  thoroughly 
in  advance,  much  of  this  trouble  may  be  avoided. 

USE  or  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

But  some  offices,  and  particularly  in  new  concrete  buildings,  where  night 
work  is  performed  with  no  heat,  the  task  is  rendered  more  difficult.  This  may 
be  minimized  by  placing  covered  oil  heaters  on  the  four  sides  of  the  racks 
In  which  the  paper  is  placed.  If  the  heaters  are  in  the  proper  position,  there 
will  be  a  constant  current  of  warm  air  pas.sing  through  the  racks,  and  much 
of  it  will  get  between  the  sheets.  The  best  re.sults  can  be  obtained  if  a  neutral¬ 
iser  is  used  to  take  the  electricity  out  of  the  paper.  ’Phis  will  prevent  the  sheets 
from  clinging  one  to  another,  and  “offsetting,”  and  make  it  easier  to  feed 
through  the  second  time.  If  the  drying  racks  and  the  heaters  are  enclo.sed 
in  a  zinc-lined  ca.se,  so  much  the  lietter.  The  heat  should  not  be  great,  and 
the  heaters  should  never  be  left  burning  unless  there  is  some  one  to  watch 
them.  Too  much  heat  is  likely  to  curl  the  paper  on  the  edge.s. 

Another  way  is  to  place  the  pile  in  the  line  of  a  draught.  In  winter,  however, 
this  is  likely  to  breed  electricity  when  the  sheets  go  through  the  press. 

For  artificial  heat,  steam  is  be.st,  and  almost  any  plumber  can  arrange  a 
device  that  will  be  fool  proof  and  Are  proof — cheaper  in  tile  long  run,  and 
decidedly  le.ss  dangeroua 

WHY  GOOD  BLACK  IS  EXPENSIVE. 

If  the  paper  used  has  a  hard,  apparently  oily  surface,  and  is  rather  highly 
finished,  and  will  not  absorb  the  ink  as  rapidly  as  other  stock,  it  should  be 
printed  one  or  two  .shades  lighter  than  the  actual  “color”  de.sired.  In  drying 
it  w'ill  spread,  infinitesimally,  it  is  true,  but  when  it  doe.s,  the  printed  surface 
will  be  larger,  and,  hence  Idacker.  If  the  required  “color”  is  u.sed  on  stock  of 
this  kind,  the  finished  result  is  too  much  “color,”  for  which  you  give  the 
preasman  fits.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  paper  absorbs  ink  rapidly,  more  color 
should  be  used,  becau.se  of  the  amount  that  will  be  lost  by  absorption.  This  is 
so  simple  that  it  does  not  even  require  explanation. 

Good  black  ink  is  more  expensive  than  poorer  ink,  and  most  printers  wonder 
why.  Black  inks  are  usually  of  a  brownish  hue,  when  dry.  To  overcome  this 
there  is  added  to  the  body  a  color  known  in  the  trade  as  Prus.sian  blue — which 
gives  it  a  blacker  cast.  Prussian  blue  comes  high,  and  the  finer  the  grade  the 
more  expen.sive  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  greater  the  amount  of  oil  in  an  ink,  the 
slower  the  procc.ss  of  drying  is  likely  to  be.  The  finer  the  ink,  the  slower  the 
period  of  drying.  It  is  better  to  allow  ink  to  dry  naturally,  if  there  is  time. 

HOW  TO  WARM  THE  PRESS. 

Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  print,  becau.se  the  press  is  .so  cold  that 
the  rollers  will  not  take  the  ink,  that’s  all.  This  may  be  overcome  readily  with 
a  small  gas  heater  placed  beneath  the  press.  A  half  cylinder  of  zinc  or  sheet 
iron,  on  which  legs  have  lieen  rivetted  to  hold  it  about  four  Inches  from  the 
concrete  or  brick  floor,  should  lie  used.  The  cylinder  .should  be  about  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  inches  long,  and  about  eight  Inches  high,  and  it  should  be  placed 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  press,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  pre.ss.  Five  or 
•ix  small  gas  burners  Ixjneath  the  cylinder  will  heat  the  air,  which  will  con¬ 
stantly  come  in  through  the  space  between  the  legs,  and  pour  out  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  contrivance.  IJghted  as  .•«)on  as  the  pressmen  arrive  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  machine  may  be  started  as  soon  as  the  press  is  ready,  which  is  usually 
in  about  ten  minutes’  time.  ’These  burners  should  not  be  lighted  more  than 


half  an  hour,  for  the  reason  that  the 
press  and  the  rollers  will  get  too  hot, 
and  then  you  will  have  a  different  and 
a  more  serious  kind  of  trouble  to  com¬ 
bat.  Your  plumber  can  make  this  thing 
for  you  for  a  few  dollars,  and  save  you 
lots  of  time  in  the  cold  months  of  the 
year.  With  ordinary  care  there  is  no 
danger  from  fire  with  this  device,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  your  pressman  does 
not  allow  paper  to  accumulate  under 
his  press,  or  the  floor  is  not  made  of 
wood.  In  making  gas  connections,  iron 
pipes,  the  joints  of  which  have  been 
soldered,  should  be  used.  Never  that 
mischievous  arrangement  known  as  a 
rubber  hose,  which  spells  danger,  is  the 
mother  of  fire  and  is  as  uncertain  as 
dynamite.  It  is  likely  to  become  un¬ 
jointed,  no  matter  how  careful  you  are. 

News  Ink,  kept  in  barrels,  should  be 
elevated  on  a  stand,  the  ink  flowing 
from  it  through  a  spiggot.  In  this  way 
every  bit  in  the  barrel  will  drain  into 
the  spiggot.  This  refers  to  small  of¬ 
fices.  Of  course,  the  pump  and  hose 
is  the  best  thing.  After  the  ink  has 
been  emptied  from  the  barrel.  It  should 
he  placed  on  end  to  drain.  Lots  of 
ink  is  wasted  by  failure  to  get  it  all 
out.  The  ink  bill  may  be  cut  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
care. 

The  process  of  drying  is  hastened  by 
the  addition  of  a  substance  known  as 
dryer.  It  is  a  composition  of  salts  of 
lead  or  zinc,  added  to  the  body,  and 
which  does  not  affect  the  color. 

THE  MAKING  OF  INKS. 

The  pigment  used  in  black  ink  is 
known  as  carbon  black,  which  is  a  sedi¬ 
ment  deposited  on  a  disk  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  natural  gaa  To  this  there  is 
added  resin  or  linseed  oil.  The  quality 
of  the  ink  is  determined  by  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  boiled.  Linseed  oil  is 
used  in  the  finer  grades.  In  colored 
inks,  the  same  process  is  followed  as  in 
the  case  of  the  blacks,  the  materials 
being  the  pigments  necessary  to  give 
the  desired  result.  In  some  cases  ani¬ 
line  dyes  are  used.  Brightne.s.s — that 
shining  quality  that  some  printers  pro¬ 
duce,  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a 
gloss  varnish. 

For  some  time  attempts  have  been 
made  to  produce  a  cheaper  black  than 
is  possible  by  the  use  of  carbon  black. 
There  have  been  reports  fo  the  effect 
that  this  has  been  done.  Sulphur  black 
has  been  tried,  but  as  to  whether  it  Is 
possible  to  do  it  on  a  commercial  basis 
has  not  been  definitely  determined. 

The  different  blends,  shades,  and 
tones  are  brought  about  by  men  whos.'* 
training  is  along  that  line,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  formulas  which  they  have  used. 

The  use  of  ink,  the  results  obtained, 
and  the  amount  required  for  different 
jobs  depends  altogether  on  the  skill,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  knowledge  of  the  press¬ 
man.  The  amount  of  Ink  used  depends 
altogether  on  the  kind  of  paper  used. 


You  can  materially  Increaae  your  advertiaing 
rproi|>ta  l>y  the  pul>Iication  of  a  aerlet  of 

Anti-Mail  Order  Articles 

written  in  an  eaay  convematlonal,  human  in- 
tereat  atyle.  eompelling  the  reailerg’  attention 
from  start  fo  flniah. 

Tile  Mall  Onler  liouae  metlioda  are  made  to 
ai>P"sr  ridii-iilouH,  their  inysterlona  lure  and 
varied  mlHleading  ramlllcations  laid  hare  with¬ 
out  antagonlam  or  offenre. 

Tlieae  artielea  will  eaiiae  favorable  comment 
and  attention  in  the  community  and  bring 
Increased  advertising.  They  are  different. 

PHIL  DEAN 

A»tor  Court  Building  Now  York  Citg 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICITY 
FLOODS  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

(Concluded  from  page  7) 

print,’  but  should  be  to  ‘give  the  press 
what  It  will  want  to  print  so  badly  that 
it  can’t  afford  to  leave  it  out.’  This 
could  be  done,  and  in  doing  It  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Government  both  would 
lieneflt.  But  it  can  only  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  through  the  placing  in  charge  of 
the  publicity  work  of  a  man  who  has 
practical  metropolitan  news  experience 
and  news  judgment.  He  must  be  a 
news  man.  An  editorial  writer  won’t 
do.  The  busine.ss  manager  of  a  new.s- 
paper  won’t  do.  The  be.st  city  editor 
in  the  country  should  be  seiected  for 
the  job,  and  he  shoidd  be  supplied  with 
a  trained  force  of  expert  news  writera” 

Chas.  K.  McClatchy,  editor,  Sacramento 
Bee: 

"The  Bee  generally  finds  not  more 
than  one  out  of  one  hundred  of  the.se 
sheets  worth  using  in  any  manner; 
never  more  than  one  out  of  fifty.  When 
it  does  find  such  a  needie  in  a  hay¬ 
stack  it  finds  also  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
written. 

’’The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  make 
as  to  the  improvement  of  this  service 
is  to  put  the  working  element  thereof 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  what 
news  realiy  js. 

•’As  at  present  conducted,  these  pub¬ 
licity  bureaus  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  work  to  no  pur- 
po.se  save  to  provide  .salaries  and  wa.ste 
ton.3  upon  tons  of  white  paper — besides 
clogging  the  mails  and  retarding  really 
important  matter.’’ 

Dean  Hoffman,  editor,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot: 

"We  find  available  very  much  of  the 
matter  .sent  out  of  Washington  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  It  does  not  always 
come  in  the  shape  we  would,  expect  it 
from  our  own  correspondent,  but  we  do 
feel  that  it  is  tremendously  valuable  to 
such  new.spapers  as  cannot  afford  to 
have  their  own  men  In  Washington. 

“I  can  conceive  no  more  Important 
function  for  the  Government  than  to 
tell  its  con.stituents  all  it  can  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  own  activities.  No  doubt 
improvements  in  handling  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  matter  could  be  made  as  In  all 
human  enterpri.ses,  but  the  net  re.sult 
in  my  opinion  is  very  helpful  and  In  the 
public  interest.’’ 

T.  C.  Gooch,  editor,  Dallas  Times-Her- 
aid: 

"The  Government  is  giving  too  much 
stuff.  It  is  covering  every  pha.se  of  the 
war  question,  I  think  too  voluminously 
for  both  the  editor  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Much  of  the  publicity  copy  lacks 
point,  and  the  special  articles  are  gen¬ 
erally  too  long. 

"I  make  this  suggestion  reluctantly 
because  1  do  not  like  to  be  placed  In  the 
class  with  the  people  who  are  prone  to 
criticise  the  Government  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  1  think  that  we  should  all 
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pull  together,  and  overlook  the  mistakes 
that  are  bound  to  be  made.’’ 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy  Record : 

“Not  long  ago  1  made  a  week’s  study 
of  the  amount  of  material  which  came 
into  this  office  from  governmental  press 
agents.  The  average  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  which  arrived  here  per  day 
from  Federal  and  State  war  work  bodies 
and  from  semi-public  war  bodies  ex¬ 
ceeded  forty.  Of  these  we  were  using 
very  few.  Out  of  more  than  290  during 
the  week  we  did  not  use  twenty. 

“I  have  felt — and  have  .=aid  so  edi¬ 
torially — that  this  Is  a  wastefulness  as 
reprehensible  as  the  waste  of  food. 
Paper  is  an  es.sential  to  victory  and  the 
sight  of  a  scrap  basket  filled  twice  daily 
with  non-essential  stuff — and  thousands 
of  other  scrap  baskets  in  other  offices 
arc  .similarly  filled — is  distressing.  The 
Record  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  amalgamate  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  various  war  charities  In 
Washington.  It  would  favor  also  a  more 
careful  watch  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
mental  agents  of  the  use  being  made  of 
copy  sent  abroad,  with  a  view  to  chang¬ 
ing  or  eliminating  it  if  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  public  prints.” 

This  Government  .\dvertises 

(SfnfWnI  to  Tiik  Editor  and  Pi-rmriict.) 

Toronto,  March  tS. — An  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  intere.sts  of 
increa-sed  production  is  being  put  on  by 
the  Organization  of  Resources  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Ontario  Government.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  jiaper  in  the  province  will 
be  used,  copy  being  prepared  and  placed 
by  the  Gibbons  .\dvertl.sing  .Agency. 


The  devil  drafts  all  idlers  and  puts 
them  into  training  for  active  service  in 
his  front-line  trenches. 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  the  clanalfloatlon*  of  advertising  which 
have  the  icreatoat  apr>eal  to  the  home-de¬ 
partment  atorea.  women’a  apeclalty  ahopa. 
i»oota  and  ahoea  and  foodatiiffa — The  New  York 
TiJveninjf  Mall  jhowed  a  decided  irain  for 
the  paat  month  of  December  over  the  aame 
month  for  1916. 

THE  GAIN 

Department  Storea  19,017  llnee 

Woinen*a  Specialty  Shops  4,636  lines 

Foodatuffa  8,941  lines 

Boots  and  Shoes  1,609  lines 

Tills  siilmtantlates  onr  claim  that  the 
advertisers  more  and  more  are  ronvlncinir 
themselves  The  Evening  Mail  has  a  greater 
purchasing  power  per  unit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  paper  and  that  It  Is  a 
home  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


^  Jbentnfi  ^ftaf 

^^One  Edition  Daily’’ 

2  cents 

There  is  one  copy  of  The  Evening 
Star  sold  within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  every  four  or 
five  persons,  the  total  population  of 
men,  women  and  children  included. 
Net  A.B.C.  Circulation  2  Cent  Basis 
March  Ist,  1918-98,714 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  features  sre  aold  on  Indlrldual  merit. 

Any  aerrlee  mar  be  orderad  slnsly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greateat  poaalble  rsrlety  from  whleb 
to  rhooae. 

The  anbmitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
owu  editorial  Judgment. 

Tbe  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  een- 
alating  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Indleldual 
prtrea  on  budgeta. 

Writti  M$  tot  $amplet  of  our  Sunday  Col- 
ortd  cornici,  daily  comiea,  uumen’y  faa- 
turea,  btdtime  atoHea,  fetion,  aia. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  Weat  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


PREPARE  FOR  LOAN  CAMPAIGN 


Success  of  Rond  Issue  Largely  Dependent 
on  Advertising,  Says  Report. 

The  “Report  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  I,il)erty  Goan  Committee  for  the 
K’irst  and  Second  Lilierty  Loan  Cam- 
paign.s,”  just  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Ilepartment,  contains  those  two  para¬ 
graphs  about  the  Third  Liberty  I.oan 
campaign; 

"It  .should  be  l)orne  in  mind  that  the 
.success  of  the  bond  i.ssue  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  advertising.  People  will 
not  buy  bonds  unie.ss  they  know  they 
are  on  sale.  While  the  actual  contact 
with  the  editors  of  newspapers  is  large¬ 
ly  in  the  bands  of  city  or  town  chair¬ 
men,  the  State  chairman  is  urged  to 
meet  the  principal  editors  of  her  State 
and  to  di.scuss  with  them  the  matter 
of  publicity  before  the  next  campaign 
opens.  She  should  also  instruct  the 
county  chairman  to  call  upon  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  papers  in  their  counties 
and  to  arrange  to  give  them  stories  of 
the  local  woman’s  committee  work.  A 
chairman  of  publicity  .should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  State  chairman,  whoso 
duties  should  include  a  supervision  of 


WAR  PICTURES 

A  new  pictorial  feature  nervice  for  newN- 
papern.  Action  pictures  of  the  new  American 
army  at  the  training  camps. 

Best  circulation  maker  on  the  market. 

WAR  PICTURE  SERVICE 

Jefferson  Building 

Birmingham  Ala. 


Wilder  and  Buell 

'k 

Newspaper  Features  and 
Advertising  copy 

225  Fifth  Avenue 
•  New  York 


Ollir  irtrnil  3xn  JrrBB 

**Michigan*»  Creaiegt  Newapaper** 

offers  unusual  advantages  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  First,  because  of  its  large  cir¬ 
culation,  consequently  purchasing 
power ;  second,  because  it  is  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  Detroit — the 
fourth  largest  market  in  the  United 
States. 


VERREEA  I  Foreign 
CONKLIN  ^  Raprto  ntativo* 


New  York 
C'hicago 
D  e  roil 


The 


Pittsburgh  Post 


ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONK,  LOKCNZEN  k  WOODMAN. 

Sysrisl  BsyrsssafatiTM 

M«w  Ywrk,  Dstrsit  Kawaai  Clly.  CblMgB 


the  woman’s  Lil)crty  Loan  puldicity  in 
the  papers  of  her  State. 

"The  newspapers  have  given  si)lon- 
did  service  to  the  country  in  the  two 
past  campaigns  for  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds.  The  editors  in  the  I’nited  States 
have  proved  that  they  are  wilting  to 
do  their  part.  Init  the  Liberty  Loan 
chairman  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  '.s 
not  rea-sonahle  to  expect  them  to  print 
material  unless  it  Is  of  timely  interest: 
it  is  a  part  of  .such  chairman’s  duty  to 
develop  novel  and  unique  .schemes  which 
will  attract  attention  and  compel  .space 
in  tl)c  papers  l)ecau.se  they  will  be  news.’’ 


If  a  newspaper  gets  Its  “sliare”  of 
clas.siflod  advertising  it  will  get  "full 
copy”  from  the  .store.s — for  merchants 
know  that  a  ela.s.siflod  medium  pulls  re* 
suits  for  display. 


Save  now;  l)uy  Ial>erty  t>ond.s  later. 


THE  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

Has  Just  Taken  On 

THE  INBAD  FAMILY 

OUR  NEW  STRIP  COMIC 

(Issued  in  5  anil  7  col.  si'/es) 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE  Bat’d  1899 
Features  for  Newspapers 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


The  Baltimore 

NEWS 

February  Net  Daily  Average 

108,319 

February  Net  Sunday  Average 

114,806 

Daily  Gain,  1 8,203 
Sunday  Gain,  32,739 

For  More  Baltimore  Business  Con¬ 
centrate  in  THE  NEWS 

Member  Aadil  Bareae  of  Circulations 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 
Eastern  Western 

Representative  Representative 

Tribune  Bldg  First  Nat.  Bk. 

New  York  Bldg,  Chicago 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  {greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

"Hearst's  Features  Always  Lead" 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollar  Featuro  Servico'* 

The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Seventh  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HEARINGS  OPEN  ON 
POWER  BILL 

Measure  Barked  _  by  Aciniinistratioii 
Assured  of  Favorable  Treatment 
by  House  Water-Power  Commit¬ 
tee  Inquiry  to  Continue. 


(Sprrial  to  Tirr  EurroB  a.nd  Publisher.) 

Washincjton.  March  20. — Hearings 
upon  the  Administration's  Water  Pow¬ 
er  Bill  began  this  week  before  the 
House  Water  Power  Committee.  Ar¬ 
guments  favoring  the  enactment  of  this 
legi.slation  have  been  advanced  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Bane,  o^  the  Interior  IX-jiart- 
rnent,  and  C.  C.  Merrill  of  the  Forestry 
Service,  and  other  Government  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  indu.strial  expansion,  caused  by 
war  demands,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
prices  of  materials  for  power  plant.s, 
with  steel  plates  reaching  the  highest 
increased  record  tiecause  of  u.se  of  that 
materia]  in  the  Government’s  shipbuild¬ 
ing  operations,  and  .steel  rails  showing 
the  least  increase  because  of  lack  of 
expansion  of  railroad  trackage,  and 
steam  power  plant  equipment  being 
away  up  in  cost  over  pre-war  prices 
and  labor  wages  having  gone  up  tre¬ 
mendously  since  1913,  were  some  of 
the  reasons  advanced.  The  coal  situ¬ 
ation,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  increased 
.«team-power  costs  and  it  wa.s  improba- 
lile  that  coal  prices  would  be  restored 
after  the  war  to  any  pre-war  basis. 

Increased  fuel  costs  had  caused  in- 
cn-a.sed  steam-power  operating  costs, 
and  the  demand  for  power  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  increa.se  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war.  Kevenue  from  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy,  while  increa-sed,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  increase  in  bu.slne.ss,  it 
wa.s  a.sserted  by  the  witnes.se.s. 

The  bill  propo.s<'s  the  leasing  of  dam 
.sites  for  not  longer  than  fifty  years, 
with  a  recapture  provision  that  land, 
water  right.s,  dam  sites  and  good  will 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  shall  go  back 
to  the  (Jovernment  at  actual  cost,  and 
the  re.st  of  the  i>lant  at  its  fair  value. 
I’romi.t  con  .struct  ion  of  the  power  plant 
is  required  to  avoid  speculation.  A 
rental  royalty  for  use  of  dam  sites  and 
federal  proiierty  is  to  be  .-squired  ex- 
cejit  for  municipalities  which  furnish 


I BURWALL  NEWS  SERVICE 

11465  Broadway 
New  York  City 


current  to  consumers  without  profit. 
The  federal  Government  is  to  be  para¬ 
mount  always  so  as  to  have  full  con¬ 
trol  to  avoid  any  private  monoply,  and 
it  reserves  full  power  to  fix  rates  for 
service,  capitalization,  bond  i.ssues  and 
other  acts  in  interstate  projects,  and 
where  there  is  no  public  utilities  com¬ 
mission  for  this  purpo.se  in  intrastate 
projects.  The  power  companies  are  to 
make  annual  reports,  and  each  lea.se  is 
to  lie  revocable  in  case  of  proof  of  con- 
sjiiracy  to  prevent  water-power  devel- 
ojiment  or  limitation  of  output  of  al¬ 
ready  constructed  plants. 

Hearings  will  continue  for  about  a 
week  before  the  .sp<-cial  water-power 
committee  of  the  House.  A  favorable 
reiwrt  is  a.s.sured.  The  Shields  bill  al¬ 
ready  has  pa-ssed  the  upper  House. 

THURSDAY  HEARINGS. 

Washington,  March  21. — The  need  of 
water-power  legislation  to  increase  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  was  urged  before  the  Special 
Water  Power  Committee  of  the  House 
to-day  by  Charles  F.  Kelly,  of  New 
York,  representing  the  Montana  Power 
Company.  The  pending  Administration 
bill,  he  said,  would  afford  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development  and  financing  of 
new  enterprises. 

Illustrating  the  opportunities  for  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  great  Western  streams, 
he  .said,  Montana  had  a  potential  water 
power  of  2,000,000  horsepower,  but  that 
his  company,  controls  but  50,000.  The 
company,  with  .stockholders  extend¬ 
ing  to  foreign  countries,  he  said,  con¬ 
trols  power  at  Great  Falls,  which  fur- 
nishe.s  the  electrical  energy  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
He  denied  there  was  any  commimlty  of 
intere.st  between  the  railroad  and  power 
directorates,  although  a  director  of  the 
company  also  is  a  director  of  the  rail¬ 
road. 

Under  an  examination  by  Miss  Ran¬ 
kin,  Mr.  Kelly  said  a  director  of  the 
power  company  was  on  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  board,  and  that  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  copper  company  was  a 
director  of  the  railroad  company. 


BUYERS  OF  SPACE 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
joining  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
that  buyers  of  advertising  space  may  learn 
the  truth  as  to  the  circulation  of  one 
newspaper  in  Virginia,  Minnesota. 

Virginia  Enterprise 

UOIBLE  THE  PAID  flECUI.ATlON 


WASTEFUL  PUBLICITY  METHODS 


Birmingham  Age-Herald  Elditor  Approves 
The  Eiditor  and  Publisher's  Stand. 

“I  think  you  are  taking  a  patriotic 
.step  in  airing  the  methods  of  handling 
Government  publicity  matters  from 
Washington,"  writes  E.  W.  Barrett, 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"There  i.s  a  tremendous  waste  in  this 
system.  We  use  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  great  volume  of  matter  which 
comes  to  our  office.  The  principal  vol¬ 
ume  of  matter  which  we  do  use  is  that 
from  the  Agricultural  Department,  a 
considerable  amount  of  which  we  util¬ 
ize  in  our  weekly  agricultural  section. 

"We  have  also  found  value  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  feature  stories  sent  out  for 
Sunday  publication  by  the  committee 
on  public  information. 

“The  great  bulk  of  departmental  stuff 
which  comes  each  day,  however,  is  In 
such  form  as  to  be  useless  to  us. 

“I  think,  perhaps,  the  newspapers 
themselves  are,  in  a  certain  measure,  to 
blame,  because  whenever  a  department 
inquires  about  putting  us  on  their  mail¬ 
ing  list,  we  usually  ask  that  this  be 
done,  feeling  that  in  this  way  we  might 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  Publiihcr 

"Tho  only  Bufalo  acwipopor  that  coa- 
•drt  its  odverlituig  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Hie  above  u  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A  B.  C 
Eeretfn  Advirtiting  Rtprtttuf$tvtt 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  BuUdint 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


In  the  Northwest 

The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 
cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  19c 
way  to  cover  the  Tw}n  Cities  per  line 
and  adjacent  territory.  ' 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


Star  Leads  in 
Advertising  and 
Circulation 

In  1917,  as  it  has  done  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  The  Indianapolis 
Star  carried  more  automobile 
advertising  than  any  other  two 
Indianapolis  papers  combined. 

All  during  1917  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Sunday  Star  reached 
more  people  in  Indiana  cities 
and  towns  than  any  other  In¬ 
dianapolis  newspaper.  More 
and  more  is  this  coming  to  be 
the  case. 

All  during  1917  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  was  read  by  more 
people  on  Indiana  rural  routes 
than  any  other  Indianapolis 
newspaper.  To  be  exact,  it 
started  1918  with  practically 
as  many  rural  route  readers  as 
the  other  Indianapolis  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


get  something  of  value  which  we  would 
otherwise  miss. 

“As  to  suggesUons  for  improving 
the  methods  of  handling  this  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  wiser 
for  the  deimrtments  to  work  more  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Washington  bureaus  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  We  have  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  instance,  a  trained  staff  man, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  our 
needs,  and  if  such  departmental  matter 
as  is  issued  was  handled  directly  through 
him.  It  seems  to  me  the  dissemination  of 
this  news  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

"By  establishing  a  personal  touch  and 
relation  with  these  Washington  Bureaus, 
I  believe  the  Government  would  get 
much  better  service.  In  fact,  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  this  matter 
which  we  now  u.se  Is  that  which  is  edit¬ 
ed  and  sent  to  us  by  our  Wa.shington 
representative.” 


FIRST 

In  the  two  months  of  1918, 
The  New  YorkTimes  print¬ 
ed  1,897,464  lines  of  adver¬ 
tisements—  a  greater  volume 
than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper.  In  I7  leading 
classifications  of  advertis¬ 
ing  The  Times  printed  al¬ 
most  double  the  volume  of 
the  next  newspaper. 


Rierunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repretentativet 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  PhiUu 


The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

gained  in  every  advertising 
classification  last  year.  Only 
two  other  Boston  papers 
showed  gains  over  1916. 

Circulation,  50,000  net  paid. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


Eastern  Representative 

L  A.  Klein 

New  York 


A  service  by  newspaper  men 
for  newspapers. 

Most  reasonable  service  on 
earth. 

All  live  topics  handled  in  con¬ 
densed  and  attractive  style. 

Matrix  or  plate  form. 

'Vrite  for  particulars. 


Ton  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAM  I  NER 

«•  MTcr  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Bandar  Clrcnlation  |  0/10 
MORE  THAN lOUjUW 


of  any  daily  paper  published 
on  the  Mesaba  Ran^e 

Qlllf 

Pittaburg  Siapatrl) 

solicits  your  business  on  the  basis 
of  genuine  and  established  merit. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  ButldinK,  New  York 

THE  FOROPARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Boildinc,  Chicafo 

H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

The  kind  of  reaiUng  that  appeala  to  all  statesmen  and  authors  of  Europe, 
classes  with  the  United  Btates  now  Id  the  We  handle  more  Important  artlrlea  of  this 
world  war.  description  than  any  other  aaeney  In 

Fettnre  articles  from  leading  aoldlers.  America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J,  J.  B09DAN,  BdHnr  IB  School  Btroot,  Boodoss,  Mh— , 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classiftca-  Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion,  tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  SO  words,  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  SO  words, 
two  insertions  FREE.  two  insertions  FREE. 


Newspaper  Foreman 

Make-up  man  and  printer  seeks  position 
as  newspaper  foreman,  33,  married, 
(iood  organizer  and  executive.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  papers  in  cities  of  40,000  to 
75,000.  Ready  to  go  any  place.  Address 
C.  237,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man 

14  years’  experience  as  reporter,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  and  city  editor,  desires  to 
get  out  of  mountainous  country.  State 
salary  paid.  Address  C.  238,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Aggressive  display  advertising  man  of 
successful  experience  wants  position 
with  Ea.stern  newspaper  in  city  of  not 
le.ss  than  75,000.  Strong  references  for 
originality  in  ideas  and  copy  that  sells 
space  and  for  ability  to  create  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  develop  accounts.  At  present 
with  substantial  daily,  am  exempt  from 
draft,  and  have  good  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  change.  Position  must  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Commensurate 
with  results  produced.  Address  C.  236, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Age  24,  married,  desires  position  with 
live  dally.  Three  year.s’  experience  In 
general  and  special  edition  advertising. 
Capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Cecil  Johnson, 
Redlands,  Cal. 

Advertising  Manager 

A  high-grade  man  with  personality, 
tact,  energy,  resourcefulness  and  abil¬ 
ity  .seeks  immediate  engagement.  Can 
handle  men,  plan  campaigns — develop 
new  and  rejuvenate  stagnant  accounts. 
Unquestionable  record  and  reference.s. 
38  years  of  age,  married,  good  habits. 
Address  C.  249,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman 

Married,  40  years  old;  total  abstainer; 
had  charge  of  two  largest  newspapers 
in  East;  conservative,  tactful,  unusual¬ 
ly  etticient;  well  educated;  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  many  cities;  you  can  turn 
all  mechanical  problems  over  to  me  and 
they  will  be  successfully  solved;  high¬ 
est  references  given.  If  you  have  big 
task,  requiring  big  man  to  get  big 
results.  Address  C.  241,  care  Editor  and 
I'ublisher. 


Editorial  Man 

1  am  editor  of  a  large  daily,  drawing  a 
large  salary.  Want  partnership  in 
small  paper  with  bright  future  or  an 
editorial  position,  at  modest  salary, 
with  opportunity  of  buying  share  with 
my  services.  1  am  young,  married, 
have  university  education,  and  over  12 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  largo  papers.  Address 
C.  243,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man 

Editor  of  largest  evening  daily  in  city 
of  225,000,  wants  position  offering  bet¬ 
ter  future  in  newspaper,  periodical,  fea¬ 
ture  syndicate  or  any  other  kind  of  edi¬ 
torial  or  publicity  work.  University  ed¬ 
ucation,  13  years’  exiierience,  including 
5  years  in  Chicago.  Three  years  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Have  knowledge  of  .ad 
writing,  as  well  as  wide  experience  in 
all  branches  of  editorial  work  on  some 
of  be.st  papers  in  middle  west.  Address 
C.,  242,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man 

wants  opening  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari¬ 
zona.  Well-trained  in  news  and  adver- 
ti.sing.  College  man;  steady  worker; 
good  references.  Deferred  draft  classi¬ 
fication.  Address  C.,  245,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  tine.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Publisher  of  afternoon  daily  In  small 
Ea.stern  city  wants  assi.stant.  One  not 
under  30,  abstainer,  Protestant,  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  capable  of  directing  various 
departments  i)referred.  (Jood  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  with  tact  and  ability.  Ad¬ 
dress  239,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


News  Editor 

Man  with  city  experisnee  who  is  willing 
to  take  position  in  town  of  10,000  in 
Ea.stern  State.  Location  healthful,  as¬ 
sociations  pleasant  with  successful  com¬ 
pany.  Energy  and  ability  required  to 
till  position.  References  must  be  best 
as  to  ability  and  habit.s.  Address  C., 
247,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Men 

Competent,  dependable  newspaper  men. 
Reporters,  adverti.sing  soUcitorf^  etc., 
desiring  positions  in  the  Southwest  arc 
invited  to  address  The  Dallas  News 
(Department  D),  Dallas,  Texa.s,  stating 
age  and  qualifleation.s. 


Desk  Man 

with  knowledge  of  Spanish  by  Manila 
daily;  fast  worker,  accurate  and  sober; 
duties  will  consist  of  reading  copy; 
rewrite,  make-up.  directing  .small  staff 
of  reporters,  and  general  assi.stance  to 
editor;  first-class  transportation  paid. 
Address  Box  611,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  stating  age,  experience,  salary, 
and  references,  and  enclosing  samples 
of  work. 


Representatives 

Have  openings  at  once  for  two  reliable 
road  representatives.  Men  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  handling  breaks  and 
street  .sale  work  and  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  canva.ssers.  Leading  morning 
and  evening  publication.  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  Salary  worth  while.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  224,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Daily  newspaper  experience, -New  York 
Washington,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities;  press  association  experi¬ 
ence;  city,  telegraph,  political  editor;- 
magazine  editor  on  penny  daily  in  city 
of  200,000.  College  education,  married, 
American.  Addre.ss  C.  235,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

Advertising  or  Business 
Manager 

Thoroughly  experienced  man,  41,  open 
to  proposition  as  advertising  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager  dally  city  not  le.ss  than 
forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Not  interested 
in  .salary  le.ss  than  $3,000.  Will  consid¬ 
er  leasing  or  buying  daily  in  smaller 
city.  South  preferred.  Address  C.  244, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

would  consider  position  in  Chicago. 
Twelve .  years’  experience  with  special 
agency  and  as  Western  representative 
well  known  trade  journal.  Acquainted 
with  general  agency  space  buyers  west 
of  Cleveland.  Age  31,  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  219,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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classifica- 

tion.  twenty  cents  per 
words  to  the  line. 

line. 

Count 

six 

Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Newspaper  Agency 

in  growing  city  20,000  population  hand¬ 
ling  nearly  1,300  daily  morning  and 
4,000  Sunday  papers.  Price  $5,000. 
John  Cook,  Warren,  Ohio. 


Advertising  Man 

Experienced  as  manager,  .solicitor,  and 
copy-writer  seeks  connection  on  or 
about  April  1,  with  live  publication 
where  ability,  character,  aind  industry 
will  be  considered.  Age  33,  married, 
temperate,  and  good  personality. 
Twelve  years  successful  newspaper  rec¬ 
ord.  Employed  at  pre.sent.  Opportunity 
and  $40  minimum  .salary  desired.  -Ad¬ 
dress  C.,  246,  care  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er. 


Cart(x>nist 

Young  man  with  art  talent,  little  train¬ 
ing  in  lettering,  cartooning,  and  being 
Interested  in  newspaper  illu.strating  and 
cartooning  de.sires  position  as  beginner 
in  art  department  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing  and  go  anywhere  as  long  as  I  will 
get  training  and  experience  in'  news¬ 
paper  art.  Address  C.  225,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publi.sher. 


Advertising  Man 

broad  experience  as  solicitor  and  man¬ 
ager,  successful  record,  favorably  ac¬ 
quainted  throughout  Eastern  territory, 
seeks  opening  on  general  or  class  pub¬ 
lication;  highest  credentials;  letters 
confidential.  Address  C.  231,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Editor  and  publi.sher  of  literary  class 
newspaper  with  experience  in  all 
branches  desires  opportunity  to  enter 
general  journalistic  field.  Applicant  now 
owner  and  operating  successful  journal 
of  wide  circulation;  univer.sity  graduate, 
editorial  and  advertising  copy  writer 
and  able  to  compile  news  to  make  paper 
especially  interesting.  Married.  Wife 
able  a.ssociate  in  society  and  circulation 
departments.  No  children.  Address  C. 
227.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Adan 

23.  wants  elbow  room  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  expand.  Six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  copywriting,  layouts,  soliciting, 
stenographer,  and  typist.  Three  years 
high  school.  I.  C.  S.  advertising  stu¬ 
dent.  A-1  references.  Address  H.  Gold¬ 
berg,  875  Longwood  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


City  Editor 

wanted,  experienced  and  thoroughly 
competent,  preferably  from  small  city. 
Dally  Telegram,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Reporter 

wanted,  preferably  with  er^perience  in 
small  town.  Daily  Telegram,  Adrian, 
Mich. 


Reporters 

Several  good  reporters  for  leading  Bos¬ 
ton  daily  newspaper;  give  age,  school¬ 
ing  and*  experience  fully;  .state  what 
.s<ilary  expected;  forward  printed  .sam¬ 
ples  of  work  with  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  for  retiirn.  Addre.ss,  A.  B., 
P.  O.  Box  5276,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  in¬ 
sertions  FREE. 


Circulation  Man 

position  wanted  by  young  married  man, 
age  29,  who  has  worked  up  from 
newsboy  to  circulation  manager  on  a 
small  daily.  Desires  to  connect  with  a 
large  daily  where  he  will  get  real  circula¬ 
tion  experience.  Salary  not  the  object 
until  ability  is  proven.  Capable  of  car¬ 
ing  for  volume  of  detail  and  can  quickly 
adapt  myself.  Address  C.  208,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Business  ATanager 

or  adverti.sing  manager  by  a  man  40 
years  of  age,  an  American  by  birth  with 
12  years’  experience  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
verti.sing.  Addre.ss  C.  232,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Executive 

Now  managing  editor  in  Ea.stern  city 
of  200.000.  Not  out  of  job,  but  looking 
for  better  one.  Dc.sires  position  as 
managing,  city,  or  telegraph  editor. 
Experienced  in  many  sections  and  every 
line.  Thirty-three,  married,  steady. 
Will  go  anywhere,  large  town  or  small. 
Prefer  Pacific  Coa.st.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  233,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
li.sher. 


$1700  buys  county  seat  weekly 
newspaper  property  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  $700  cash  neces¬ 
sary;  balance  can  be  deferred. 
Annual  gross  business  $3,000. 
Well  equipped.  Proposition  Q.  O. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Sales 

Purchases 
Consolidations 
Appraisals  of 
Newspaper  and 
Magazine 
Properties 

Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

Harwell  &  Cannon 

Times  Building  NEW  YORK 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Ltt  U!  Mtni  you  tampUt  of  our  tol- 
ored  eomiei,  daily  ond  Sundoy 
pages  in  blast  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

If.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
J7  wait  sgra  ar.,  Niw  Yobs 


Paper  That  Needs  Pep 

('an  seoure  iiianagor  who  has  just  completed 
up  huildina  and  sale  of  middle  western  daily 
of  over  circulation.  Age  34,  University 

graduate,  piililic  si>eaker,  editorial  writer, 
iiuinuging  e<lltor  and  general  manager,  able  to 
buy  snlistantial  interest.  If  you  have  $3.(K)0 
opening,  ask  ai>out  No.  128  It  P. 

('om|>f*tent  help  available  for  all  depart* 
nients  of  Advertising,  Printing  and  Publishing 
flold. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bid?., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 
STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 


with  Two  or  Four 
F'olders 


For  sale  by 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Plainfield,  New  Jeraey 


The  True  News 

— FI^T- 

Always-Accurately 
International  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


f  DISMil^S  > 
REfilSTERAffDTRiByRE 


m  Daily  CireitiiiN 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corerlnc  the  Caoedtan 
Field  la  aoiwered  b;  obtaining  tbe  aerrice 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  girea  the  clipplnga  on  all  mattera  of 
Intereat  to  70a,  printed  In  orer  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newapapera  and  publlcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  everj  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  eervlce,  regular  preaa  clipping 
rstee — apecial  ratea  and  diacounta  to  Trade 
and  Newspapera. 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  E^rth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  March  23,  1918 


PAUL  RROTEL  DIES 

Was  Newspaper  Man  Before  His  Ap¬ 
pointment  as  Magistrate. 

Paul  Krotel,  one  of  the  best-known 
of  the  City  Magistrates,  died  March  14 
in  the  Muderig  Sanitarium,  New  York, 
after  an  Illness  of  a  week.  The  cause 
of  death  was  given  a-s  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  his 
illnes.<i  wa-s  aggravated  by  acute  grief 
for  his  wife,  who  died  on  February  28. 
He  was  fifty-six  years  old. 

Mr.  Krotel  was  well  known  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  before  he  was  made 
a  Deputy  As-sistant  District  Attorney, 
under  William  Travers  Jerome,  in  1902. 
He  remained  in  the  District  Attorney’s 
office  until  Mayor  McClellan  appointed 
him  a  City  Magistrate  in  1908,  to  fill 
out  an  unexpired  term.  He  was  ap- 
Iiointcd  for  a  full  term,  which  would 
have  expired  in  July,  1919. 

OBITUARY  NOTES 

Cait.  W.  K.  Clarke,  formerly  a.ssist- 
ant  financial  editor  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  killed  In  France.  He 
went  overseas  two  years  ago  with  a 
l)aUery  of  artillery.  He  w'as  a  son  of 
former  Mayor  E.  F.  Clarke,  of  Toronto. 

Ankrew  B.  Gilman,  editorial  writer 
on  the  New  York  Sun  for  the  past  six 
years,  died  last  Wednesday  night  in  New 
York.  He  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Somerville,  Maas.,  and 
worked  on  several  New  England  news¬ 
papers  before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Sun.  He  retired  several  months  ago  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

b'CNBRAL  services  FOR  E.  HOLDEN  SPEAR, 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  New 
York  World's  advertising  staff,  were 
held  Sunday  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Spear  died  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  Monday, 
March  11.  He  was  born  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  May  31.  1857. 

Walter  Uhbims  Osterman,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  died  Monday,  March 
.11,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

John  B.  Lawrence,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City  af¬ 
ter  an  illness  of  a  week.  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  A.  J.  Blethen  bought  the  Journal 
In  1881  and  four  years  later  he  became 
its  managing  editor  on  the  retirement 
of  Major  John  L.  Blttinger.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  journalism  In  1890. 

WiixiAM  Kennt,  aged  forty-seven 
a  veteran  newspaper  man,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press,  died  last 
Sunday  in  St  Joseph,  Mo. 

M.  G.  Fallon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  died 
recently  at  his  home  In  Columbus. 

F.  R.  Yokome,  editor  of  the  Peter- 
boro  (Ont.)  Daily  Examiner  and  the 
dean  of  Ontario  journalists,  died  last 
week  in  Peterboro.  He  was  seventy- 
six  years  of  age  and  had  been  editor 
of  the  Examiner  for  thirty-six  year.s. 
He  was  ea-sily  the  outstanding  figure 
in  Central  Ontario  journalism. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
CHIEF  CLIMBS  FAST 

L.  C.  Probert,  the  new  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  and  .superintendent 
of  the  Southern  division  of  the  Aaso- 
fiated  Pre.s.s,  has  been  in  the  A.  P. 
.service,  part  time  at  least,  .since  1903. 
Previous  to  that  he  was  with  the  Buf- 


L.  C.  Probert. 

falo  Express.  From  1905  to  1908,  for 
six  months  out  of  every  year,  he  was 
sub.stitute  night  editor  in  the  Buffalo 
office  of  the  A.  P.  In  1908  he  came  to 
New  York  to  work  as  a  reporter  for 
the  World.  He  entered  the  New  York 
office  of  the  As.sociated  Pre.ss  in  August, 
1909.  In  November,  1909,  he  was  trans- 
fcired  to  Washington,  where  he  served 
first  as  reporter,  then  as  night  editor, 
duy  editor,  and  news  editor. 

In  April,  1914,  Mr.  Probert  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Washington  office  and 
sent  to  Vera  f'ruz  to  take  charge  of  a 
•staff  in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  American  troop.s.  He 
was  there  but  one  month,  when  he  was 
returned  to  the  Washington  office,  and 
has  continued  as  news  editor  up  until 
recently,  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Wa-shington  bureau  to  succeed 
Jackson  S.  Elliott,  now  chief  of  the 
news  department,  with  offices  in  New 
York. 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

period  ending  October  1, 1917 
Daily  60,756 
Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


NEW  INTERTYPE  OFFICIAL 

(J.  C.  Willingg  Appointed  Vice-President 
of  Intertype  Corporation 

G.  C.  Willings  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Intertype  OorjKiration, 
by  the  board  of  directors,  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy.  Mr.  Willings  joined  the  Inter¬ 
type  organization  about  a  year  ago  as 
a.s.si.stant  to  President  H.  U.  Swailz. 

Mr.  Willings  has  summarized  his 
business  career  as  follows; 

“A.ssoc4ated  with  his  father,  who  was 
man-aging  director  of  the  Serra  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Liverpool,  England. 
Joined  the  organization  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  in  1903  as  rate 
clerk  in  the  traffic  department,  working 
through  that  department  until  promoted 
to  contracting  agent  of  the  Ixiuisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad,  in  charge  of  do- 
masic,  import,  and  export  traffic  at  Mo¬ 
bile.  Resigned  position  with  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  at  Mobile  in 
(X-tol)er,  1912,  to  accept  po.sition  as  gen¬ 
eral  traffic  manager  of  the  Gulf,  Flor¬ 
ida  &  Alabama  Railway,  and  as.sistant 
to  the  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ger,  having  charge  of  all  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  and  operation.” 


Washington  Editors  to  Meet 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Press  Association  will  be 
held  In  Spokane  July  18-22. 


STEREOTYPE  PLATE  SUIT  ENDED 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  Given  Priority  lo 
Finishing  and  Cooling  Invention. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  just  rendered 
a  decision  In  which  a  patent  is  awarded 
to  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  upon  a  stereo- 
typ3  plate  flnl.shing  device  connected 
with  a  cooling  device. 

This  decision  is  the  outcome  of  a 
lengthy  litigation,  and  finally  places  in 
Mr.  Wood's  hands  the  exclu.sive  right 
to  make  a  complete,  connected,  plate 
finishing  and  cooling  machine.  The  con¬ 
test  has  been  between  Mr.  Wood,  the 
inventor  of  the  Autoshaver,  and  R.  Hoe 
&  Company,  the  makers  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Plate  Finishing  Machine,  which 
was  invented  by  McConnell,  and  which 
Is  atfected  by  this  award.  Me.ssrs,  Wood 
and  McConnell  both  claimed  priority  of 
this  invention,  which  the  Court  now 
awards  to  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood  says  all  machines  now  in 
u.se  in  which  plates  are  finished  and 
cooled  infringe  his  right. 

When  our  wi.shes  interpret  our  duties 
we  mi.ss  the  import  of  life. 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 

STARR  SERVICE  CORPS, 

815  Brunswick  Bldg.,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City 

Specialists  in  cost  systems  for 
Daily  Newspapers  having  over 
10,000  circulation  only.  Send  for 
publishers  opinions. 


DOMINATES 

lU  field  la  purehailDg  abllltj 
per  famllj  and  yet  at  loweat 
adTertlalng  coat  per  tbonaand. 

TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

General  MmnmQUr 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  CHy 
Established  a  Quartsr  »f  a  Century 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2o - 12c  Per  Week 

KBLLY-SlflTH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Arenne  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORE  CHICAGO 
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This  Is  No 
Joy  Ride 


It  is  just  an  artist’s  way  of  depicting  one  item  of  New  York 
State’s  great  wealth. 

There  are  over400,000automobilesof  all  kinds  in  theEmpireState, 
which  is  an  average  of  one  car  to  about  every  twenty-five  persons. 

A  great  part  of  these  cars  were  sold  through  carefully  directed 
newspaper  advertising  publicity,  like  every  other  commodity  of 
National  necessity  or  luxury,  advertising  returns  from  New  York  State  Daily  Newspapers  AVERAGE 
HIGHEST  if  the  most  effective  mediums  are  selected. 

Here  they  are— comprising  the  pick  of  representative 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

With  Their  Combined 

CIRCULATION  OF  OVER  6,500,000 


Albany  Knickerbocker-Press  (M) .  33,443 

Albany  Knickerbocker-Press  (S) .  35,495 

Auburn  Citizen  (E) .  7,200 

6inp;haniton  Press  (E) .  26,788 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (M&E) .  79,498 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (S) . 108,197 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) . 91,594 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  (E) .  52,896 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  (S) .  65,826 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) .  7,126 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) .  22,755 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) .  6,175 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald  (M) .  6,062 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) .  6,737 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) .  9,311 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) .  5,762 

New  York  American  (M) . 402,345 

New  York  American  (S) . 737,534 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 214,836 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 131,200 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 202.000 

New  York  Evening  Journal  (E) . 808,608 

New  York  Mail  (E) . 156,529 

New  York  Post  (E) .  20,809 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 192,250 


Watertown  Standard  (E) . 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Gr. 

Lines 

Lanes 

..141,758 

.39 

J6 

..141,758 

J9 

J6 

..215,282 

J42 

215 

..215,282 

246 

225 

.  .357,225 

.50 

.45 

.  .357,225 

.50 

.43 

..431,222 

.40 

.40 

..389,654 

.40 

.40 

..513,235 

.40 

.40' 

..  40,000 

.16 

.16 

..  70,000 

.16 

.16 

..  70,815 

.15 

.15 

..  85,758 

.13 

.15 

..  5,421 

.02 

0128 

..  60,000 

.12 

.10 

..  34,250 

.05 

.05 

..  5,384 

.0165 

.0129 

..  17,648 

.06 

.035 

..  41,794 

.07 

.07 

..  23,054 

.04 

.04 

..  11,869 

.0286 

.0214 

..  4,610 

.0373 

.025 

Total  Circulation  6,562,554. 
10,000  Line  Rate  $8,978. 
2,500  Line  Rate  $9.5438. 
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The  New  York  Globe 

New  York'* 5  greatest  and  Most  Complete  Evening  Home  Newspaper,  No 
other  New  York  Newspaper  morning  or  evening — has  as  broad  an  appeal 
to  all  members  of  the  household. 

War  News  Service.  This  not  only  includes  the  full  Associated  Press  report,  but  the 
exclusive  publication  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Special  War  Service  which  gives 
reliability  and  distinction  unapproached  by  any  other  evening  newspaper. 

Features.  Globe  features  include  the  full  service  of  the  Associated  Newspapers  which 
is  controlled  by  forty  of  the  leading  evening  newspapers  of  the  country. 

Editorial  Columns  and  policy  absolutely  free  from  political  or  outside  corporate  or  inter¬ 
ested  control.  The  Globe  is  a  newspaper  of  independence  and  consequently  fair  and 
sympathetic  with  all  that  is  good  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  and  nation. 

THE  GLOBE  IN  WAR  TIMES 

Realizing  the  shrinking  value  of  the  dollar  in  purchasing  power,  the  Food  Shortage,  the 
Coal  Shortage  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  our  natural  resources  and  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  saving  through  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  War  Saving  Stamps  and 
supporting  the  Red  Cross,  as  a  generous  public  service 

Throws  Open  the  Experience  and  Service  of  its  Promotion  Department 

for  the  use  of  manufacturers  having  sound  goods  which  can  be  sold  to  the  people  at 
moderate  prices  and  will  represent  greater  nourishment — Here  is  the  Market  and  this  is 
the  time  to  sell  the  thousand  and  one  honest  foods  which^are  unquestionably  being  made 
by  small  manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  heretofore  afraid  to  tackle  such  a  huge  pro¬ 
position  as  The  New  York  Metropolitan  Market. 

The  Globe  will  gladly  show  them  how  and  help  them  in  every  way  it  can.  Consumer 
demand  so  created  will  last  long  after  the  war  is  over  to  the  great  future  profit  of  those 
who  seize  this  opportunity. 

About  200,000  people  have  bought  The  Globe  every  day  and  most  of  them  have  studied 
the  food  articles  by  Alfred  W.  McCann  for  nearly  four  years.  The  Globe  by  the  mere 
announcement  of  a  new  food  article  can  create  a  big  market  for  it. 

The  Globe  invites  inquiries  from  those  having  honest  foods  to  sell.  It  will  heh  them  arrange 
all  details.  W rite  without  incurring  any  obligation.  Address 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher,  The  Globe 

73  Dey  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Ration  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 
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